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LD DOMINION approaches your packaging professionally: 
a complete service that analyzes your product and problems, and 
scientifically solves them — assuring you the right box for the job. 
Whether you require set-up, spiral wound, corrugated or folding 
boxes, our packages offer the best features for shipping, safety, and 
selling. Old Dominion’s forty years of experience, product research, 
and an able engineering staff, plus nine plants strategically located, 
are at your service. 
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228 EAST 46th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHARLOTTE -N. CAROLINA 


PRECISION BUILT PAPER BOXES AND PACKAGING MATERIAL 
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Cover Picture—Big valve being installed in the new Carthage-Sterlington 
route of United Gas Pipe Line Co. The valve itself weighs approximately 


7,800 pounds, the entire assembly, 10,000 pounds. 
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CLASS AWS-ASTM 
E6013 


FOR QUICK, SLICK WELDING JOBS 


In production welding — in small welding shops — everywhere it is used, AC-3 
quickly wins preference for ease of handling. 


re AC-3 welds fast .. . lays in smooth, flat beads. Its spray-type arc gives medium 
penetration — eliminates thin gauge “blow-throughs.” Here in one electrode are 
all the features you want for welding light gauge or heavy steels. 


Slag removal is easy — it virtually “curls off.” It's used on both AC or DC for 
all-position work. And with it, you can weld lighter metals with larger electrodes 
— you can obtain far greater production. Distortion and under-cutting are at an 
absolute minimum. Its weld metal seals quickly, making it ideal for poor fits 
and bridging gaps. Start now to let P&H “AC-3" cut your costs and improve 
the appearance of your product. 





In addition to a line of simplified DC welders, P&H’s AC welders 
range up to 1250 amperes. Each is equipped with creep-proof, 
micromatic control: WSR (Welding Service Range) ratings speci- 
fying the exact amount of usable welding current from minimum 
to maximum. Shown here is the model TWH 500 with a service 
range of 100 to 625 amperes, 
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Get complete information. 
SEE YOUR P&H REPRESENTATIVE 










WELDING 
ELECTRODES 


4427 West National Avenue, 
Milwaukee 14,-Wisconsin 











ELECTRIC CRANES - ARC WELDERS + EXCAVATORS 











WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS + HOISTS 
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FOR EVERY MILD STEEL REQUIREMENT 


There’s a production-proved P&H mild steel 
electrode for every requirement. This partial 
list shows many that are popular with foremost 
industries doing large scale-production welding. 


EES ees 
ees Glue - WS -§-6011 
en GET - 4S — £5012 
een BS — AWS — £-6013 
IEE — AWS — E6020 
ees Leo 
nmmnes Eri - WS — 7011 
ees ELE - 4S — §10012 
ees PE — 4WS - £10020 


P&H also has a complete line of Electrodes for welding 
stainless and alloy steels, as well as for hard surfacing. 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE ARC WELDING SERVICE. 
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Welding Welding Welding Production 
Electrodes Positioners Control Systems 











— AWS — E-6010 


— AWS — E-6020 





Electric 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 









“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


The statement that without labor there would be 
no industry is accurate so far as it goes, but it tends 
to be misleading. The true picture is painted by Carl 
Snyder, in Capitalism The Creator. Mr. Snyder points 
out that “the output of electric power in the United 
States exceeds a hundred billion kilowatt hours a 
year. This in terms of ‘labor’ or human effort equals 
the human power of half a billion men, working eight 
hours a day. That is ten times the working popula- 
tion of the country, fifty times the number of persons 
employed in manufacturing and 2500 times the num- 
ber employed in electric power production.” Labor 
may operate the electric power plants, but without the 
creative influence of capital there would be no power 
plants to operate. 


prospect of returns, will cease investing their say- 
ings in creative enterprise. 

This can have but one result—the drying up of 
private enterprise. Government will be found taking 
over the business of the nation, and we will have a 
totalitarian economy. Unfortunately, this is no news 
to the economic planners in Washington; there ave 
entirely too many of them who joyfully anticipaie 
just that state of affairs. 





Of an average business organization's income, after 
materials and other fixed costs, which gets mo; 
capital or labor? What percentage does each gei ’ 

According to Samuel Pett 








One of the bases for the agree- 
ment finally reached by General 
Motors and the U.A.W. was the 
matter of the membership main- 
tenance clause. It was agreed 
that, for the duration of the con- 


tract, any employee of General litical, social or economic the- 
Motors could resign from the ories. Constitutional law means 
what the people wrote and in- 
tended; statute law means what 
the legislative body wrote and in- 
tended; and the common law 
means what the people of the 
trade or community accepted and 
practiced. The function of the 
judge is to determine what that 
law is, and to apply it to the facts 
of the case before him, and he is 
no judge but a partisan if he 
changes either the law or the facts 
to suit his own notions or those 
of anyone else.” 


U.A.W. without prejudicing his 
job in any way, but that his un- 
ion dues would continue to be 
collected by the company and 
turned over to the union. We 
are reminded of the story of the 
woman who was persuaded to 
join a temperance organization. 
As she was signing the papers, 
she told the canvasser that. she 
liked to have a cocktail or two 
before dinner, and that she had 
no intention of giving them up. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” was the 
rejoinder. “We don’t care if you 
drink; all we want is your 
money.” 





Amer. 





American business, and 


6] VIGOROUSLY dissent from 

any theory that the law means | -,,, 
whatever the judges say it means, 
if that is interpreted to let the 
judge by legal ‘double-talk’ to 
read into the law his personal, po- Yet the economic Almania: 


David A. Simmons, Pres., 
Bar Assn., in 


The Exchangite. 


gill, as syndicated by Americas 
Future, that question was aske:| 
in a recent public opinion poll. 
(2% of those who answere:| 
stated their belief that capit: 
takes more than half, and labo: 
less than half. 


for 1944-45 shows that, afte: 
materials and other fixed cost- 
were deducted from income, 1: 
bor received 84.7% and capita! 
but 15.3 (which was subjeci 
to taxes) in the vear 1989. Out 
of this 15.3% came investments 
in expansion. 

There’s nothing wrong with 
the above division except the 
fact that all too few people are 
aware of it. Wide knowledge of 
this state of affairs would not 
and should not cause the public 
to pity management; manage 
ment neither asks nor needs 
such pity. It would, however. 
reduce the rantings of many 
labor leaders to the proper 
status of Shakespeare’s tale 
“told by an idiot—full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 








American business alone, has 
been responsible over a long period of vears for a 
standard of living in this country second to none. 
This has been made possible by the incentive of profits, 
an incentive which makes for large-scale, low-cost 
production, higher wages and inexpensive products. 
If business as we know it is to survive, capital must 
be assured of an opportunity to realize fair return. If 
taxes, plus an insistence on a high wage rate without 
rise in prices, continue to cut deeply into legitimate 
profit, all business incentive will be removed. Man- 
agement will refuse to gamble with expansion and new 
production methods. Individual citizens, with no 


10 








Before we leave that 1939 division of income—labor, 
84.7% ; management, 15.39%—let’s see exactly how Mr. 
Walter Reuther measures up to the Shakespearean 
vardstick. His original demand from General Motors 
was for a 30% blanket. wage increase, with no rise in 
prices. 30% of 84.7% comes to approximately 25.4% 
more of the total income that Mr. Reuther thought la 
bor should receive, with all other factors remaining 
constant. Labor, therefore, was to receive more than 
110% of GM’s income. Former heavyweight 
champion Max Baer’s excuse for selling more than 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Annealed Wires 


Armor Wire: Armoring Wire 


Axle Wire 


Bail Wire 

Bale Tie Wire 

Baling Wire 

Ball Pin Wire 

Bed Rods 

Bessemer Spring Wire 
Bicycle Chain Stud Stock 
Bicycle Spoke Wire 
Binding Wire 

Bolt and Rivet Wire 
Bookbinder Wire 
Bottle Handle Wire 
Bottling Wire 

Box Binding Wire 

Box Hinge Wire 

Brick Cutting Wire 
Broom Wire 

Brush Wire 

Buckle Wire 

Bundling Wire 


Cable Armor Wire 
Cap Screw Wire 
Car Heater Wire 
Car Seat Wire 
Cast Steel Wire 
Ceiling Hook Wire 
Chain Welding Wire 
Chain Wire 

Chair Rods 

Chair Wire 
Channel Bead Wire 
Channel Pin Wire 
Check Rower Wire 
Clasp Wire 

Clip Wire 

Clothes Line Wire 
Clothes Pin Wire 
Coat and Hat Hook Wire 
Coppered Wire 
Core Wire 

Cork Screw.Wire 
Crimping Wire 
Croquet Arch Wire 
Curry Comb Wire 
Curtain Rods 


Damper Rods 
Double Clinch Wire 
Dowel Wire 

Duck Bill Nail Wire 


Eave Trough Hanger Wire 
Edge Wire 


Fence Wire 
Ferrule Wire 
Firing Pin Wire 
Flesh Fork Wire 
Fruit Jar Wire 
Fuse Wire 


Garment Hanger Wire 
Gate Hook Wire 
Grape Tie Wire 

Grass Catcher Wire 
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FORTY-S1IX 


A few of the Many 
THOUSANDS of USES 


for Youngstown Wire 


Guard Wire 


Hairpin Wire 

Handle Wire 

Harness Snap Wire 

Hat and Coat Hook Wire 
Hat Rods 

Hog Ring Wire 

Hook and Eye Wire 

Hoop Wire 

Hose Binding Wire 
Husking Pin Wire 


Key Wire 

Key Ring Wire 
Key Stock 
Keystone Wire 
Lacing Wire 
Lantern Wire 
Lathing Wire 
Link Wire 


Machinery Wire 
Machine Screw Stock 
Market Wire 

Mat Border Rods 
Mat Wire 

Muzzle Wire 


Nail Head Wire 

Nail Wire 

Neck Wire 

Neck Yoke Ring Wire 
Netting Wire 

Nut Crack Steel 


Oven Rack Wire 


Pail Bail Wire 
Pail Rim Wire 
Piano Bolt Wire 
Piano Rods 

Pin Wire 

Pivot Wire 

Pipe Winding Wire 
Plunger Wire 

Pot Chain Wire 
Poultry Netting 
Pump Chain Wire 


Rake Tooth Wire 
Refrigerator Shelf Wire 
Reinforcement Wire 
Riveting Wire 

Rivet Rods 

Rivet Wire 

Rope Wire 


Saddle Spring Wire 
Scratch Brush Wire 
Screen Wire 

Screw Wire 

Screw Driver Wire 
Shade Roller Wire 
Shelf Wire 

Snare Wire 

Spiral Hooping 
Spoke Wire 

Spring Wire 
Stitching Wire 








Tus check list can help the 
user of Manufacturer's Wire in two 
ways: First, it tells you quickly 
some of the kinds of wire you can 
get from Youngstown--the kinds we 
are in position to produce now. 
Second, this finding list may suggest 
new products you can make from 
Youngstown wire, to keep your 
plant busy and increase sales 
volume. 

Made from special steel refined 
in our own open hearth furnaces, 
Youngstown wire is drawn to exact 
specifications determined by the 
use to which the wire is to be put. 
Because this end use is so important, 
we suggest that you call in a Youngs- 
town representative to discuss your 
requirements. With a sample of the 
wire you are using now or wish to 
use, representing the finish and 
physical properties desired, and in- 
formation as to the product, he can 
better advise you on deliveries and 
prices, also, per- 
haps, offer other 
helpful sugges- 
tions. Write, wire 
or phone your 
inquiry. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
p40) 0) [es—y e)','2 Bee) 010) 
Export Office 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Manufacturers of 
07.0 50:10)\ rey. 6 0s OD Guy_@\ DED 4O) 0 OD Gan NB 8 eo 
Wire-! Is-Bars-Rods-Sheets-Plat Conduit-Pipe and ° ar Pre 


4) 
ducts-Electrolyt: 





Stone Wire Transom Rods 
Stove Bolt Wire Trellis Wire 
Stove Rods Tuning Pin Wire 
Stud Stock Wash Boiler Wire 
Sucker Rods Welding Wire 
Surveyors’ Chain Wire Whip Guard Wire 


Towel Rods Wood Screw Wire 
Trap Spring Wire Wrapping Wire 


























































































THERE’S A N 
MENT... for 
pumping, fueling, 
pensing. 






















































ie accu- 
racy for recording of 
liquid transfer opera: 
tions. 


It is made in many 
standard types and for 
special applications. In 
accuracy Xacto meters 
exceed all Federal and 
State requirements. 


~~ 





i FILTERS ...¢ 
The Bowser line of 
filters covers stand- 
ard applications in a 
large group of indus- 
tries. Monel screen, 
cloth, cellulose fiber 
or diatomaceous 
earth filters are fur- 
nished in a wide 
range of capacities 
for most liquids. 


SALES AND SERVICE 
The Bowser Sales and Service System makes the Bowser man 
your next-door ighb Your p t tering, filtering or 
other liquid handling problems will receive our prompt attention. 
Write Bowser, Inc., 1337 Creighton, Ave. 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


LIQUID CONTROL SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 





LUBRICATORS 


STILLS DISPENSING 
















(Continued from page 10) 
one hundred per cent of his contract was that he 
thought a man owned a thousand per cent of him- 
self. Of what does Mr. Reuther have one thousand 
per cent ownership—management, men, or mice” 





In the 1944 national election, the CIO Political 
Action Committee published millions of copies of a 
pamphlet which opened with the inspiring words: 
“Politics is the science of who gets what, why and 
how.” Since that time the CIO has amply demon- 
strated that the “why and how” is a fairly simple 
proposition as expressed by the old adage, “the whivel 
that squeaks the loudest gets the grease.” Thai is 
why a strongly organized minority can get away with 
murder when it comes to slicing up the pie. 

Able statesmen should be able to ignore sich 
minorities when their wishes run contrary to ‘he 
common will and the common good. The rights of a 
minority should be protected; equal opportunities 
should be guaranteed all minorities. But the t:il 
shouldn’t be allowed to wag the dog. 





If a child has measles and you cover his face wiih 
grease paint, he might seem at a glance like a healt!iv 
child, but the most cursory examination would reveal 
the true state of affairs. Thus it is with inflation and 
the OPA. Inflation is an established fact; there is an 
over-supply of money, and an undersupply of goods. 
Price ceilings cannot erase this situation. There is 
nothing that will satisfy demand except supply. 
Grease paint is no substitute for health, nor is a ceil- 
ing price on a non-existent product a pacifier for the 
need that that product will satisfy. 





Few outside of the railroad industry realize it, but 
for half the time between our two great. wars, it cost 
the railroads more to carry a passenger than the 
passenger paid in fare. Railroads steadily lost money 
on their passenger departments from 1930 through 
1941. The vastly increased revenue of wartime pulled 
them out of the hole. 

How to avoid a similar slump in the postwar years 
is one of the major problems faced by railroads today. 
Part of the answer seems to lie in increased passenger 
comfort and convenience; at least that’s the assump- 
tion on which railroad management is acting. Faster 
and more luxurious accommodations are starting to 
make their appearance, with major roadbed improve- 
ments scheduled for the near future. 





Where are those stockings? If you don’t care, your 
wife does, and the OPA has finally condescended to 
tell us. It seems that the Bowles boys thought there 
would be plenty of nylon stockings. Accordingly, they 
‘ancelled the allotment of rayon to the hosiery mills. 
Then the nylon thread didn’t come through. You see 
every day where that: leaves the girls—barelegged. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Hfeoutate Speed 


GOVERNS QUALITY, 
LINK-BELT PI.V. GEAR 


1d 
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il 
A Above: P.I.V. Gear on Weber Paper — Machine regulates 
| the speed of the cutting-off device, which determines the exact 
h | length of bag. 
iV 
il 
d 
n Right: Link-Belt P.I.V. Gear applies to slasher. In mills 


where P.I.V. Gears have been applied for stretch control on 
P slashers, tests show that the yarn retains its elasticity after 
is slashing. Tests made in the weave room of one mill showed 
an increase in loom production due to less breaks and fewer 
loom stops. Production reports for weaving before P.I.V. was 
l- installed, showed 91.5%. After the change-over to P.I.V. 
e slasher stretch control, the report showed 93.5% or an 
increase of 2%. 


Pc and processes may differ widely, but if precise speed is a 
factor in the result, the same unique P.I.V. Gear speed changer will 
furnish the means. With this unit, power is transmitted positively through 
an all-metal chain, making tooth-to-tooth contact with metal wheels. 
Speeds can be varied infinitely within full range of the unit, and once 
selected, the chosen speed is maintained accurately. Speed is changed 
while the drive is running by a small handwheel, or by automatic or 
remote control. 

Precise positive speed control in any type of industrial application 
can be obtained by means of the P.I.V. Gear. Built in a wide range of 
sizes and types, fully described in Book 1874. Send for a copy. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 
24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors 
Get any speed instantly—maintain it in Principal Cities. 

accurately with this positive, infinitely 10,209 
variable speed changing unit. 


LINK-B 
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POSITIVE INFINITELY VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL 
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GOOD 
EXECUTIVE 
DOESN'T 
WORRY... 


about every complex detail of his 
business. He selects qualified speci- 
alists—attorneys, engineers, doctors 


—relies on professional advice. 


Many modern executives don’t worry 
about their complex insurance prob- 
lems either. They rely on Insurers 


Service Corporation. 


Our staff of professional insurance 
specialists works for you—functions 
as your insurance department. Our 
clients have no insurance worries— 
they know they are adequately pro- 
tected and at the lowest possible cost. 


Write for a more detailed explana- 


tion, no obligation of course. 





PROBLEMS 


Gusurers Service 


Corporation 


ST. LOUIS 2, 320 N. FOURTH ST. 
NEW ORLEANS 12, CANAL BUILDING 


E. L. WERNER, PRES. * ELMER D. ENGLISH, SECY. 
CHARTERED PROPERTY CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 









Federal Employees Up 


The Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessentia] 
Federal Expenditures, headed by Senator Byrd of 
Virginia, has revealed in its latest monthly report 
that civilian Government employees, exclusive of 
War Department employees outside the United 
States, increased 2,423 during January, making a 
total of 2,511,158 during that month. 

The Committee, which is endeavoring to eliminate 
excess government employees as one method of carry- 
ing out the mission stated in its name, stated in its 
report the following changes in government employ- 
ment, in January: 

“Exclusive of War Department, Navy Department 
and the National War Agencies, the remaining 11 
agencies had a net increase of 34,569 employees «iir- 
ing the month. Within this group, 31 agencies in- 
creased their personnel during the month and 9 
effected reductions. One showed no change. he 
agencies which had increases in employment wre 
Veterans’ Administration with 13,426; Treasury !e- 
partment with 7,444; Post Office Department with 
6,144; Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
3,103; Commerce Department with 2,508; Interior 
Department with 1,163; and Labor Department with 
1,163. 

“The largest decreases were in the State Depart- 
ment with 339; Federal Communications Commission 
with 151; Maritime Commission with 327; National 
Advisory Commission for Aeronautics with 215; 
Panama Canal with 1,067, and Tennessee Valley 
Authority with 228. 

“With respect to the war agencies, War and Navy 
Departments effected a reduction of 50,5388 within 
the continental United States and a net reduction of 
188,075 outside the continental United States. Tlie 
remaining agencies released a total of 4,201 em- 
ployees.” 

Senator Byrd pointed out that, omitting reductions 
in the War and Navy Departments, 30,368 employees 
were added to the government payroll. Continues the 
Senator: 

“Such a trend must not be lightly dismissed. It is 
realized that the federal government must reemploy 
as rapidly as possible veterans who are expected to 
return to their former positions. This, in turn, should 
allow for a reduction in war service appointees. The 
placement of veterans is a recognized responsibility : 
whereas the shifting of displaced war-service em- 
ployees to other units, such as is now taking place, is 
an assumed responsibility which undoubtedly was 
not anticipated by Congress. 

“These thousands of war-service employees were 
given indefinite appointments for the duration and 
six months, or until their jobs were abolished. The 
nature of their appointments was understood ani 
accepted. While one may believe that they were 
patriotic and should be rewarded for their services. 
one must also recall the fact that there was very little 
‘business as usual’ for these people to turn to during 
the war emergency, and thus that they were frequently 
prompted by self-interest as well as patriotism.” 
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POWER PLANTS 


—to help you run your factory 
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Wheeled power plants like these will be 
pulling for you... helping to run your factory 
.-. When you build it in the territory served 
by the 8.000-mile Southern Railway System. 


How? By hauling supplies and raw materials 
) § Sup} 

to your factory door. By taking your finished 

products to distributing centers and markets. 

By pulling for you. 

. in all kinds of eaiinn rT. 


,. proudly and eagerly... 
day and night . 


Last year alone, 148 new industries came to 
ive and grow along our railway. They are 
li 1 ] il Tl 


experiencing the be nefits of mild climate, 


plentiful raw materials, abundant low-cost 
power and fuel, ample reserves of skilled and 
unskilled workers ... and a huge consumer 


market in the fast-growing Southland. 


D 
They are benefiting, too, from the depend- 
able, efficient, economical, mass transportation 
service symbolized by the more than 1,600 
steam and Diesel locomotives of the Southern 
Railway System. 
To assure these advantages for your factory, 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


< = : 
CrmaeeT FE. Peo re 
“— 
President 


ae ae SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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The Southern Serves the South 
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A Statement by 
FOOD 
MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


in regard to 


Daylon -Doud 




































Aa important advance in the history of the pumping 
industry now makes available a new conception of in- 
tegrated pump service to customers. 


Dayton-Dowd, long associated with sustained high quality—a distin- 
guished name on centrifugal pumps—has become an integral part of the 
Peerless Pump organization. 

To the prestige and enviable reputation of Dayton-Dowd have opened 
new horizons of progress and wider scope for service by alliance with 
the nation-wide facilities of Food Machinery Corporation. 

Thus, to purchasers of both Horizontal and Vertical centrifugal pumps 
Ee | is available the coordinated engineering and research leadership that 
produced the FMC “Water Buffalo’’—the first battle-proved amph-trac. 
This merger of broad installation-wise experience, modern technical 
research and alert engineering talent assures our customers for all types 
of pumps that the name Peerless stands as the guarantee for quality and 


~- ‘DEERLESS 
HORIZONTAL PUMPS 
ee -fomerly Daylon-Dowd 


PEERLESS PUMP DIV.—FOOD MACHINERY CORP. 
Factories: Los Angeles, Calif., Quincy, Ill., Canton, O. 


WAR-TIME BUILDERS OF THE VICTORIOUS ‘WATER BUFFALO” 
PEACE-TIME BUILDERS OF TOP-FLIGHT WATER PUMPS 














Selective Placement 


The growing realization on the part of industrial 
personnel management that no person is free from 
physical handicaps will prove to be a boon to handi- 
capped war veterans. Personnel specialists, aided by 
medical experts, have come to learn the long-stand- 
ing truth that physical shortcomings are of a uni- 
versal nature. Every individual has them. None his 
the skill to do all things. The job is to fit the worker 
to the job. 

A change in employment attitude has come with thc 
knowledge. A new department in employment science 
has taken its place in hiring procedure. It is known 
as Selective Placement. By the new technique, indi- 
viduals are rated in terms of ability rather than in 
terms of inability. It has already enabled the usefu! 
and contented placement in industry of thousands o/ 
American fighters injured in action who would have 
gone into the discard in earlier eras. It bodes wel! 
for those veterans still to return to civilian activits 
and to hundreds of thousands of others who for one 
reason or another may have become partially im 
paired for complete physical functioning. 

The key to success for selective placement prolb- 
ably rests in final analysis with the foreman or super- 
visor under whom a handicapped person is placed at 
work. Emotional as well as physical disability ac 
companies impaired ability to function. It is im- 
portant that worry and feeling of insecurity be re 
moved from the handicapped person’s mind. It is 
important that individuals be made to realize their 
responsibility toward their impairment, without, 
however, too much accordance of sympathy or un- 
sought advice. It is likely that foremen will need to 
become more frequent consultants of medical experts 
and to apply information thus gained in day to day 
observation of handicapped persons under their super- 
vision. By so doing they will be able to make accurate 
determination of each individual’s physical and men- 
tal abilities, as well as disabilities. They will become 
adept in analysis of the characteristics and physical 
demands of specific jobs or related job families, They 
will become proficient in matching individual 
physique, aptitude, skills, interests and attitudes 
with job requirements. 

Indiscriminate placement. of handicapped persons 
merely for the sake of making jobs would be worse 
than no placement at all. A worker should be able 
to meet the physical demands of the job. He must not 
be placed in a job where his impairment lays him 
liable to hazard of injury. The safety of others must 
not be jeopardized. The worker should not be placed 
in a position where harmful agents of any kind may 
tend to aggravate the handicap. These and other con 
siderations, involving careful and constant scrutiny 
of the handicapped worker on his new job, make the 
foreman the logical arbiter of initial and continued 
placement. 
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Warehouse Building erected for 


the Alabama State Docks, Mobile 


READY for the 
Big Jobs ahead 


The construction program in the South has scarce- 
ly got underway yet. It is going to be the biggest 
ever seen in the area. 


Steel will be needed for all major jobs, steel in 
large quantity, steel accurately fabricated. And 


The Army-Navy “E” that’s what we have. We’re ready! 
with two stars was 
awarded for quality and 


4 Our modern steel fabricating plant and our staff 
speed of production. 


of competent engineers are at the service of con- 
tractors and builders. 


SOUTHERN STEEL WORKS 


KIRKMAN O’NEAL, President 


Offices: 745 NORTH 41st STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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HEN you select the location for 
your new plant, be sure that 
you locate where there are to be 
found the greatest number of factors 
contributing to successful operation. 
How to be certain? Use the services 
of our staff of trained specialists. 
Possessing long experience in the 
many matters associated with indus- 
trial locations, they can quickly supply 
you with pertinent and comprehen- 
sive data on sites that will meet your 
requirements. 
And there are many excellent sites in 
the six states served by the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway awaiting your in- 
spection and approval. 
Our services are confidential and your 
request will entail no obligation on 
your part. Simply address: 


Dallas T. Daily, General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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South Leads Nation 
in Forestry Study 


The entire nation may soon follow the South’s sue- 
cessful lead in establishing forestry experimental 
stations. 

The project, originated but a few years ago by a 
group of Southern representatives in Congress whien 
they obtained a $300,000 appropriation, called for 
eleven of these stations. Those units already in opera- 
tion come under the supervision of the Asheville, N. ©., 
Appalachian station or the New Orleans Southern 
Forest station. 

The activity is still in its infancy, yet it has elicited 
keen interest among Congressional representatives of 
other sections. Southerners in Congress have ex- 
pressed the belief that the additional $1,000,000 which 
they seek will be doubled, with part to be allotted to 
other sections. 

Great progress has been made recently in finding 
diversified uses for wood products in new as well is 
old fields of activity; thanks in large part to the pro- 
motion and inspiration of the Southern experiment 
stations. 

It. is only in recent years that such useful wool 
by-products as adhesives, cymene, fattcy acids, mor- 
dants, road binders, cellophane, photographic film, 
boiler compounds, certain dyes, a form of veast, paint 
remover, rayon, ethy] alcohol, plastics, explosives anu 
viscose acetate have been obtainable from wood. 

The stations are actively engaged in such useful 
experiments as those seeking to determine the best 
species of oaks, pines and other trees to grow on cer 
tain soils and to be grown for special purposes. Among 
other things they have discovered that the flow of 
pitch from pine trees may be greatly increased by the 
application of appropriate chemicals; that limbs, 
stumps, edgings and sawdust may be utilized profit- 
ably in the production of a number of valuable ma- 
terials. They have demonstrated that the scrubbiest 


of oaks can be transformed into the highest quality of 


wall board. 

They have worked out scientific charts for the 
spacing of second growth timber and the proper in- 
tervals at which timber should be cut to perpetuate a 
never-ending growth and supply. By the methods 
worked out, it has demonstrated that woodland can 
be made to produce an annual income of not less 
than four dollars an acre. 


With its over 180 million acres of timberland, in- 
volving an investment of nearly three billion dollars, 
the South has an important interest at stake in its 
forests. Southerners may well take pride in the 
knowledge that their Congressional representatives 
are alive to the needs and possibilities of their section. 
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ETTING ACQUAINTED WITH TEXAS GULF COAST INDUSTRY 





HOUS TON— Where Texas Raw Materials Become Industry’s Chemicals 


The basic heavy chemicals are being manufactured 
on the Texas Gulf Coast in immense quantities .. . 
sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, chlorine, and caustic 
soda. In addition, a variety of specialized chemicals 
are being made for special processes, and to utilize the 
residues of established industries. 


Gulf Coast 


support the manufacture of synthetic rubbers, plastics, 


The chemical resources of the Texas 
fabrics, solvents, explosives, resins, and numerous other 
products. 

The Houston plants pictured here play important 
parts in the manufacture of Gulf Coast chemicals. 
Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc., for instance, is 
one of the few plants in the nation processing bones 
for the manufacture of Bone Char, the sugar industry’s 
best decolorizing agent. Bone oils, bone meal, sulphuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, and salt cake are other Consoli- 
dated products. Nyotex Chemicals, Inc., is well known 
as a manufacturer of raw quick lime, chemical grade 
hydrated aluminum chloride, and 


lime, anhydrous 
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HOUSTON PIPE 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 


anhydrous hydrofluoric acid. 

Natural gas, so abundant in the Texas Coast Country 
and so readily available to industries, is not only the 
fuel for industry’s boilers; it also is a first-rank source 
of raw material in the manufacturing processes of the 
chemical industry. 

No matter what your manufacturing process, oppor- 
tunity beckons on the Texas Gulf Coast. For detailed 
facts about the region’s raw materials, individualized to 
your own products and processes, write for a compre- 
hensive, carefully engineered survey. There is no cost 
or obligation, and your inquiry will be kept in strict 
confidence. Address 
Pipe Line Company, P. O. Box 2412, Houston 1, Texas. 


Research Department, Houston 


Wholesalers of 
Natural VY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB BAILEY 
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lnlow Mlany 


South Carolina 


Forest Products 











Everything—except the lady—is a product 
of South Carolina forests, from the rayon 
dress to the paper bag and the plastic spoons 
on the plywood table. Yet these are only a 
few of the products that science has created 
from wood, only a hint of more to come from 
South Carolina’s 10 million acres of forest, 
covering over half the state. 

Already, many industries are fabricating 
wood products here, but our forests are so 
vast, and the rate of growth so rapid, that 
there is room for many more. South Carolina 
industries are favored by native labor, a gen- 
tle climate, moderate tax and power rates. 
For accurate, detailed information, write 
State Research, Planning and Development 
Board, Department E, Columbia, S. C. 


South 


arolina 





WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 





Latin America Offers 
Opportunities Fer South 


The promising opportunities open to the South for 
expanding trade with Central and South Americ: are 
receiving increasing attention. In many ways the 
war has brought the two American hemispheres ¢!ser 
together. While most of the commerce between the 
two, during the past four years has been relate: to 
the war effort, the pent-up need for civilian goods 
will now make itself felt. The importance of this op- 
portunity to the South was recently outlined in the 
editorial columns of the Birmingham News as ‘ol- 
lows: 

“South and Central American business concerns 
are seeking opportunities to import from the Uniied 
States, as most of these countries have dollar balaices 
in American banks. This is especially true of Br:izil. 
The United States is Brazil’s best customer, and tliv-re 
is no reason why Brazil should not become our best 
customer. Every issue of the bulletin published by 
the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau in New 
York contains lists of articles which Brazilian con- 
cerns wish to import from the United States, such 
products as rails, railroad switches, engines and cars, 
machine tools, motors, agricultural machines, cement, 
roofing material, iron and steel, and office supplies. 

“The war has made Latin America fully aware of 
the industrial greatness of the United States, and tlie 
people of these countries have acquired many North 
American tastes. Germany and Great Britain, our 
greatest competitors in the past, are at present un- 
able to compete with us. Germany may be out of the 
running for some time to come, while Britain’s out- 
moded industries may handicap her efforts for many 
years. There is little question but that the Latin 
Americans want American goods, and the field lacks 
spirited competition at present. Concerns in the 
United States are going to get the trade for the mere 
asking.” 

Due to geographical position and other conditions, 
the South is especially well situated for trade with 
the countries to its south on a larger and wider scale 
than was the case before the war. 

The Pan American Society of Quito, Ecuador, S. .\., 
offers a large, four-page, charted and detailed pam- 
phlet to readers of MANUFACTURERS RECORD who are 
interested in either exports or imports from or to 
South America. Firms who contemplate doing busi- 
ness with these nations will find this pamphlet to be 
of immeasurable value. The data were compiled from 
first hand investigations in Latin America by the So- 
ciety’s staff of experts and is offered free of charge 
or obligation. Simply drop a line to: Sociedad Pan- 
americana (Pan American Society), at Casilla 315, 
Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 

















AN EMPTY BAG 


Unless the present tax laws are drastically re- 
vamped, small business is doomed. Throughout the 
life of the present principal owner of a small corpo- 
ration, that corporation must struggle under the bur- 
den of a profits tax which curtails expansion, re- 
search, and all forms of advancement. And should 
this uphill battle be a winning one, the business will 
still be driven out of existence by inheritance taxes 
when the principal owner dies. 

The effects of the profits tax have been widely dis- 
cussed. Either you favor private enterprise, or you 
favor the tax and eventual totalitarian economy; 
there is no middle ground. The MANuracrvurers Rec- 
orD does not believe in Stalinism. 

The death tax, though, is something that also de- 
served our attention. The small, family-owned corpo- 
‘ation is the core of American business. The large 
corporations, all of which had small beginnings with- 
in the life-times of most of us, get the headlines when 
there are labor disputes. From the ranks of small 
business, however, come both the stockholders and 
the customers of General Motors, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, and other industrial giants. 

When the principal owner of a small business dies 
and leaves ownership to his sons, he is in reality all 
too often leaving those sons only a very large and very 
empty bag to hold. Let us consider the case of a cor- 
poration worth one million dollars. Only a small 
portion of its assets are liquid, and these are almost 
always needed for the day by day conduct of the busi- 
ness and for the handling of emergencies, for which 
any responsible enterprise makes allowance. 

When death takes the owner, cash on the barrel- 
head to the tune of $350,000 to $400,000 must be pro- 
duced immediately for Uncle Sam. Since, as we all 
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know, the owner of a million dollar corporation sel- 
dom has large liquid assets outside the corporation, 
the heirs must sell the business to meet their tax debt. 
The type of buver who would like to take over the 
whole corporation is deterred by the aforementioned 
profits tax, which keeps him from expanding. The 
only alternative for the heirs is to sell piecemeal 
trade name and good will here, machinery and fix 
tures there, and buildings and grounds still another 
place, Under such conditions the sellers who realize 
$400,000 in cash on a million dollars’ worth of assets 
are extremely fortunate. 

When urging high death tax rates, President 
Roosevelt said, “The benefits of corporate organiza- 
tion remain. The advantage of pooling many invest- 
ments in one enterprise remains. Governmental priv- 
ileges such as patents remain. All that is gone is the 
initiative, energy, and genius of the creator—anid 
death has taken these away.” 

Is that all that is gone? What about the jobs of 
the employees? When small businesses go under, as 
they will and must under the present program, work 
ers are thrown out of jobs. 

Never mind the heirs, who in all too many cases 
have merely a headache to show for an enterprise 
built painstakingly and lovingly through the years. 
The administration is obviously content to let such 
pampered pets whistle up their collective windpipes. 
How about the workers? The administration pro 
fesses to be the working man’s friend. Why doesn’t it 
consider the workers in this case? If the fault is 
through oversight, doesn’t it seem strange that the 
labor organizations, aware of the hardships of their 
members when they are thrown out of jobs, haven't 
done a little reminding? 
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What is the real threat of inflation? Somewhat 
oversimplified, and despite what Washington may try 
to tell us, it is the state of having more money than 
available goods to spend it on. We are not merely 
threatened with inflation; we are now in its throes. 
When a 1941 model automobile sells for more, after 
five years of use than it did when new that is infla- 
tion. 

When the Office of Price Administration tells us 
that it is trying to prevent inflation, what it should 
say is that it is trying to prevent more inflation. Nor 
does the O.P.A. make this mistake innocently; it is 
an ancient and not too honorable trick of propaganda. 

In the first place, the O.P.A. is wrong when it claims 
inflation is being checked merely because some prices 
are being checked. Wages are not being checked. 
More and more money is being placed in circulation 
every day. Goods are scarcer every day. Money is 
going to go someplace; usually where the spender 
believes he can get the most value out of it. If interest 
rates fall off and taxes and government meddling 
destroy profits he is not going to save or invest; he is 
going to squander his money for immediate gratifica- 
tion. He is going to increase the size of the snowball 
of inflation by his dissipation of the creative wealth 
that is the basis for improving living standards. 

Goods and services will continue to be very scarce 
until prices are increased sufficiently to allow the 
producer to make a fair profit. During the war our 
economy, proven sound by history, was suspended. It 
is senseless to expect us to start it again by tying 


Fair 


“Our American system of free enterprise means 
simply this: Any man can work at any job he chooses. 
If he has enough capital he is free to set up any busi- 
ness he wants. Or workers and others can get capital 
by joining together and setting up a cooperative busi- 
ness. A worker is free to join a union and to bargain 
collectively for higher wages. 

“Competition between business firms in a free mar- 
ket tends to bring profits to efficient managers who 
can produce the best products at the lowest price. 
This chance to make a profit by doing a better job 
than someone else has proved to be the most power- 
ful incentive to a good management ever discovered. 
Workers have a strong incentive to cooperate with 
management and improve production because their 
unions can win them a share in the increased earn- 
ings. That is why free enterprise brings the highest 
level of efficiency and therefore the highest living 
standard. 

“In a totalitarian state, the government dictates 
all policies. The government can tell an employer 
what to produce and a worker where he shall work. 
There is no chance to make a profit; the worker’s 
union has no power to raise his wage. Security de- 
pends on keeping the favor of one’s superior officer, 
and frequent purges are a sharp reminder that death 
or the concentration camp are the penalties for those 
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CONTROLS versus PRODUCTION 


down the safety valve of price levels, while building 
up the steam pressure of wage increases. Something 
is going to blow up. Do you believe that such an ex. 
plosion is being planned ? 

Inflation is not being checked; its outward signs 
are merely being camouflaged. What do you think 
should be done? We believe that the only cure is 
goods plentifully produced by organizations sirug. 
gling against each other to make a profit. This con. 
dition cannot be achieved so long as there is any rice 
control whatsoever. Private industry will start 
manufacturing scarce items once again, when iliere 
is sufficient profit to justify risking capital. When 
the law of supply and demand, which the govern: ent 
‘an repeal only by destroying our constitutional 
liberties, starts functioning once again, prices wi!| go 
down. Competition will assure this. It always has. 
Before long this country will be on an even keel, with 
initiative, enterprise, and plain, old-fashioned ellow- 
grease and sweat assuming once more their rig)! ful 
place in the American sun. 

We believe that this homely cure is now Overdue. 
We have finished a war which has depleted ou: re- 
sources almost unbelievably. We have piled uj) a 
national debt which we compute in terms of light 
years. Our nation is, through the strangulatioi of 
free enterprise, in the midst of economic shivers. It 
takes no major operation to put us back on our feet. 
Removal of price contfols, and the return to private 
business of its rights as guaranteed under the (on- 
stitution, will do it. 


Words 


who lose favor. This has been true both in Nazi Ger- 
many and Communist Russia. Utter ruthlessness on 
the part of the dictator government brings compli- 
ance, but it does not bring a high level of productivity. 
Production per man-hour in USA before the war was 
three times that of Soviet Russia.” 

These remarkably far-sighted paragraphs come 
from Labor’s Monthly Survey, an official organ of 
the American Federation of Labor. There can cer- 
tainly be no quarrel with any of the sentiments ex- 
pressed here. The unfortunate fact, however, is that 
much of organized labor sees fit to disregard this 
pronouncement. 

Free enterprise is the only possible means of main- 
taining our present high standard of living and im- 
proving it through the years. Labor realizes that; at 
least its responsible members do. Yet we find large 
segments of organized labor doing their utmost to 
destroy that system of free enterprise. We like to 
think that those who are doing so purposely are in 
the minority, but the course on which this country 
is being steered is all too obvious, whether the steer- 
ing is by accident or design. 

Labor wants wage increases. There’s nothing ub- 
normal, or even reprehensible about that. The work- 
ing man’s pay raise is the direct, tangible way that 
he thinks will improve his standard of living. But 
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labor wants wage increases without price increases. 
It wants the manufacturer’s income to remain static 
while it grabs a bigger slice of the pie. Labor pro- 
claims it believes in free enterprise, but ignores the 
fact that if the manufacturer’s chance for profit dis- 
appears his business will be neither free nor enter- 
prise. 

Labor decries totalitarianism, but apparently only 
as it immediately affects labor, If management col- 
lapsed completely, which it might well do if the in- 
flationary effects of wage increases without price in- 
creases are carried to their logical conclusion, gov- 
ernment will have to take over the functions of man- 
agement. This will mean a totalitarian economy for 
the man who is willing to classify himself as labor as 
well as for the rest of us. 

Labor praises competition, but how can there be 
competition without profits or losses? Why should 
aman strive to build a better mousetrap if he does 
not believe it will earn him more money than the 
old-fashioned one made by his competitor? The bet- 
ter mousetrap builder, when he finds labor demand- 
ing all of his increased profits left after taxes, will 
fold up and let the people go back to throwing rocks 
at the rodents. This isn’t exactly conducive to a 
higher standard of living. 


A Dynamic Industry 


There has been much speculation as to where this 
nation would find a dynamic industry to occupy a 
position in our economy similar to that of the auto- 
mobile industry following World War I. Aviation and 
television are the two most repeated answers, but 
they are both engaged in the manufacture of military 
and luxury commodities. 

At the present time, however, the country is faced 
by an emergency in its lack of homes. Here is a basic 
necessity, and in the building industry we may find 
the impulse that is desired in our economy. 

If we act on present subsidy and ceiling sugges- 
tions, we take the first step towards complete federal- 
ization of all building. It is obvious, however, that 
something must be done to satisfy the immediate need 
for new homes, and that if the proper steps are taken, 
the basis will be laid for an unprecedented era in the 
construction industry. 

There is a way to reactivate this important field. 
The first moves should be made by the building in- 
dustry itself. Mass production has been the rule in 
the rapidly expanding business of the past fifty vears, 
but building is still largely on a unit basis. 

Mass production will bring about great changes 
in the construction business, and for that very rea- 
son there will be many who will oppose it. But there 
will be others—the spiritual descendants of the nine- 
teenth century pioneers—who will have the vision to 
see that only by a revision of methods can the desired 
result be obtained. 

There is, and always will be, an established place 
in the construction field for the individual contractor 
who builds units to conform to the specifications of 
the buyer. Those of us who are fortunate enough to 
be able to afford it will want our homes made to or- 
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der, just as we like to have our suits tailor-made. This 
branch of the building trade will by no means be 
forced to close its doors. It should, however, be alert 
to take advantage of the changes as they occur; thus 
their position will complement, rather than be super- 
seded by mass production housing. 

One element which will oppose any change is or- 
ganized labor. Unions have from the very outset been 
noted for their inability to see beyond the immediate 
present, and those in the building trades are no ex- 
ception. It seems fundamental to us, for example, 
that if, instead of limiting the size of the brush used 
by a painter, the painters’ union permitted larger 
brushes or even spray guns, the cost of painting 
would go down and proportionately more people 
would want to have buildings painted, thus increasing 
employment for the painter. The union apparently 
can’t see it that way, and consequently we have horse 
and buggv methods of painting in the atomic age. 

There are hundreds of equally clear-cut examples 
of antiquated labor practice in building. These will 
have to be revamped or discarded before the construc- 
tion industry can assume its rightful position. 

Outmoded building codes must go. Zoning laws 
must be brought up to date. Management must. en- 
courage, rather than retard progress. Artificial gov- 
ernment controls must be abandoned, so that an in- 
dustry geared to a free economy can function in one. 
This path will not. be strewn with rose petals; no 
path is, for the pioneer. But low cost, mass produc- 
tion housing can exceed the wildest dreams by in- 
creasing the nation’s wealth, becoming the industrial 
force of the immediate future and thus raising the 
standard of living of us all. 


Secret Pacts Un-American 


In no way was the merit of free speech and its 
partner, free dissemination of information, better il- 
lustrated than by comparing the effects of the secret 
Yalta agreements and the pact of the United Nations 
at San Francisco. 

In the first, if current reports are to be taken at 
face value, the late President Roosevelt made certain 
secret commitments to Marshal Stalin that were not 
only withheld from the American people but which 
he denied having made. Present at the conference 
was Secretary of State Byrnes who says that he knew 
nothing of the commitments when they were made 
but admits that they were agreed upon. 

One by one these secret arrangements have been 
brought to light and one by one they are reluctantly 
admitted by those in the Administration who are in 
a position to know of their validity. Some of the ar- 
rangements contravened provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter. Such as were of this nature place the late 
administration in the unenviable position of having 
contradicted its own dogmas of principle by pander- 
ing to expediency. They have aroused confusion and 
distrust in the minds of the American people. The 
Senate is considering steps toward repudiating the 
agreements on the ground that they were in actuality 
treaties that require Senate concurrence to become 

effective. The entire situation has an unsavory aroma. 
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ECONVERSION. 

What is it? It means a lot of 
different things in a lot of differ- 
ent cities. Usually it indicates a 
scramble to get back into peacetime 

production interrupted by war. 
If that is the accepted meaning of 
the word, reconversion is distinctly 


4 
in second place in Oklahoma City. 
Here the coming of peace meant the 
return of many industrial plants to 
the output of civilian goods—but in 
if sate 















Above—The Oklahoma City Skyline. 


New Industry Holds 


first place is the continuation of 
new industry incubated by the de- 
mands of the military, which now 


are going concerns devoted to sup- ° 


plying Mr. and Mrs. Southwest, and 
in a smaller degree, Mr. and Mrs. 
America with some of the things 


Below—Oil wells on state land fronting the Oklahoma Capitol at Oklahoma 
City. The nearest ones drain the black gold from directly under the building. 
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Spotlight 
In Oklahoma City Reconversion 


by 


Lester Penn 


they want which are best produced 
in the Southwest. 

The war found Oklahoma City, 
often described as ‘‘on the Industrial 
Frontier of America,” just getting 
its teeth into industrial production. 
For years oil, livestock and agri- 
culture had been the backbone of this 
city’s economy. Within a compara- 
tively short time before Pearl Har- 
bor industry, as represented by 
manufacturing, was on a relatively 
small scale. 

Oklahoma City is in the heart of a 
new land, and new lands throughout 
history have nourished their cities 
from the soil while industry moved 
in. 

Industry was moving into Okla- 
homa and Oklahoma City when the 
Japs struck. 

The war set industry in this city 
ahead by many years, and today 
many manufacturing industries, set 
up because Uncle Sam needed plas- 
tics for airplane parts or a precision 
gear for a gun, are turning out tea 
tables, awnings, metal ware and a 
variety of other products. 

It is not reconversion, but new in- 
dustry which has the spotlight here. 

These two facts stand out: 

First—Oklahoma City is retain- 
ing on a permanent basis all the 
huge “war babies” installed here 
during the months of conflict with 
a civilian payroll in excess of 15,000. 

Second—A wide variety of new in- 
dustrial enterprises, founded in re- 
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Right Top—Huge oil refinery “bubble” 
tower made by Black, Sivalls and Bry- 
son, Inc., Oklahoma City. During the 
war the company made gear cases, 
heavy metal mountings, deck flanges. 
Reconversion required no movement of 
tools or machinery, so peacetime out- 
put started without a hitch. 


Right Middle—A standby of Oklahoma 
City—milling. This is the General Mills 
elevator, crammed with wheat. 


Right Lower—Precision tools, an ex- 
ample of growing Oklahoma City in- 
dustry. 


sponse to wartime demands, are 
carrying on with the production of 
peacetime articles, mostly in the 
consumer fields. 

During the war Oklahoma City’s 
central interior location, level ter- 
rain and advantageous climate re- 
sulted in the location here of three 
major aviation installations. These 
were, the Oklahoma City Air Tech- 
nical Service Command, including 
Tinker Field, a huge production and 
modification plant operated by the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, and 
Will Rogers Field, an extensive 
Army air base. 

Since the end of the war the Okla- 
homa City Air Technical Service 
Command has taken over the Doug- 
las plant, owned by the War Depart- 
ment, as an integral part of the 
OCATSC operation. It is by a very 
considerable margin the largest in- 
stallation of this type in the world, 
representing an investment of more 
than $81,000,000. Its permanent 
peacetime civilian personnel totals 
approximately 15,000, largely in in- 
dustrial-type jobs. 

At Will Rogers Field the. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is now 
making arrangements to concentrate 
a number of its varied field opera- 
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Above—Oklahoma is in the forefront in making lakes, so Oklahoma City 
is making boats. The picture shows the new Roy Wilkerson boat works. 
Two great man-made lakes are located in Oklahoma—Lake Texoma on the 
Red River, cover 95,000 acres and Grand Lake, covering 59,000 acres. 


Circle—The army needed tents and Hamlin Tent and Awning Co., Okla- 
homa City, did its part in supplying them. This is a corner of the plant 
today. Orders are piling up, as the demand increases for awnings, beach 
umbrellas and porch shades. Bottleneck of expansion—no machines. 
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tions from other places in the na- 
tion; communications and com- 
munications engineering training 
facilities from various regions, air 
traffic control training, a proposed 
central overhaul and maintenance 
base for CAA aircraft and a central 
depot for storage and distribution 
of special communications construce- 
tion materials and equipment. This 
is a permanent setup with a prospect 
that it will be expanded later to in- 
clude other field operations. At pres- 
ent some 150 permanent personiel 
and from 200 to 300 transient CAA 
personnel in training are involved. 
Thus, Oklahoma City has no un- 
used “war babies” on its hands. And 
every industrial enterprise which ex- 
panded its facilities during the war 
is already making full use of them 
in production of peace time goods. 
The range of new industries ex- 
tends through plastics, tent and 
awning manufacturers, airplane 
parts, auto batteries and a number 
of others. And in the background re- 
main such old established elements 
of industrial stability as the multi- 
millioned Mid-Continent oil indus- 
try, an increasing segment of which 
is centering in Oklahoma City; the 
huge meat packing industry oper- 
ated in connection with the Okla- 
homa National Stockyards, one of 
the 12 primary markets in the na- 
tion; and extensive operations in 
steel fabricating, metal products, 
paper specialties and printing. 
Indicative of industrial condi- 
tions here during the reconversion 


era is the fact that the population 
(Continued on page 66) 


Left—Oklahoma, where crops of the 
north and south meet, where wheat, 
cotton and corn grow in adjacent fields, 
has been called the plastics paradise of 
tomorrow, so it is natural and plastics 
should be among the city’s postwar 
products. The tables shown are made 
by Thrush Plastics Co. 
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MANAGEMENT 


LOOMS AS 


COTTON MILLS CHANGE OWNERS 


HE South, in appraisements 

stimulated by reconversion peri- 

od portents, is becoming deeply 
disturbed over the future of the cot- 
ton textile industry, even as the 
once “king of crops” sells at 22-year 
peak prices. 

This industry is operating in a pe- 
culiar situation—amid gloom in- 
duced by high prices and boom cre- 
ated by insistent demand from a 
nearly naked world. Yet, perhaps 
never before, except possibly when 
New England’s mills were surging 
southward in the unprecedented mi- 
gration of the 1920’s, has the Ameri- 
can cotton industry (including tex- 
tiles, of course) been so upset. One 
fear is that present threatening 
prospects may become realities 
within a few years. 

There is no gloating over the pre- 
vailing “good things,” as might be 
expected of normally optimistic and 
enthusiastic Southerners. 

It is so because events and ideas 
are undermining faith in fundamen- 
tals that. have long endured. What- 
ever else may be said about the situ- 
ation, which may bring historic de- 
velopments for the industry, this 
appears true: Textile production 
processes are in a swirl of major 
change while dramatic mass move- 
ments of financial contro] are in 
progress within the industry. 

Strangely, the South feels hurt be- 
cause prices of common stocks re- 
flect astonishingly increased values 
of its cotton mills. Recent dividend 
records show that the mills are nota- 
bly profitable, even though wages 
and raw cotton prices are high by 
any comparisons. 

In consequence, the spectre of 
“absentee management” has arisen. 
Both amazement and resentment 
have been provoked among numer- 
ous important sectors of the South’s 
general business which, later, may 
be broadly affected. 

Here are some statistics acquired 
from dependable, various sources 
which strongly present one basis for 

the South’s uneasiness : 

From January of 1948 up to 
April, this year, 90 Southern cotton 
mills were bought outright by 
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by 
J. A. Daly 


Northern capital. Announced prices 
far exceeded any previously quoted 
over-the-counter prices for these 
stocks. 

These mills have 2,692,554 spin- 
dles and 57,964 looms, or 12 per cent 
of the spindles and 14 per cent of the 
looms in America’s entire cotton 
textile manufacturing industry. 

Selling prices frequently were 
around $70, or more, per spindle, 
compared with the traditional pre- 
war $22. 

These purchases are described by 
the blanketing word “integration” 
—the corporate process of balanc- 
ing production capacities of the va- 
rious departments: spinning, weav- 
ing, knitting, dyeing and finishing, 
etc. Integration puts into operation 
in this industry “big business” prin- 
ciples of production under holding 
company management, aiming at ef- 
fecting mass production economies 
on a kind of “line” basis. 

Proponents of this policy insist 
that it is sound, typically American. 
To the average Southerner, how- 
ever, it is “different !”’ 

No one in high places in the 
South’s industry and finance pro- 
fesses to know where this trend will 
carry, be it speculation, integration 
or evolution. There is, however, an 
idea (maybe a hope) that the trend 
will come to a sudden end—likely 
within a vear or 18 months—when 
wartime accumulations of world de- 
mand for cotton textiles has been 
relieved of urgency. 

In this connection, it should be 
remembered that Southerners still 
regard the industry as a “feast or 
famine” operation—experience has 
been for these people a merciless 
and effective teacher. 

Just now the industry is in the 
“feast” phase of its cycle—and the 
mills’ securities, paying relatively 
impressive dividends, are selling 
briskly at prices which the conserva- 
tive Southerners view with astonish- 
ment. These prices,emphasize not 





only the industry’s prosperity ; they 
are reminders of the swing in con- 
trol, not only through open changes 
in ownerships and managements, 
but also through the unobtrusive in- 
fluences of unannounced stockhold- 
er relationships. 

Analysis of these prosperous tex- 
tile mills’ common stock prices re- 
veals that one share in each of 35 
mills would get the stockholder $175 
in annual dividends at 1945 rates 
for an investment of $3,124. 

Furthermore, an investor’s port- 
folio of 27 other shares, one share 
in each of a selected list of com- 
panies, would have a combined par 
value of only $342—but these shares 
would cost at prevailing prices $891 
and the annual dividends, 1945 
rates, would total $36.80. 

Despite the tremendous influx of 
Northern capital—and rumors per- 


sist that much of this “outside” 
capital is “refugee” money—the 


Southern investors (once regarded 
as patriotic plungers) still have a 
great financial stake in Dixie’s cot- 
ton factories. So, these Southerners 
have watched the trend, and being 
slow to sell, encouraged higher bids 
for their holdings. In this they have 
been successful. 

Analysis of bid prices of a list of 
58 of these stocks shows that the 
average per share price advanced 
from $71.48 on Jan. 1, 1945, to 
$87.36 on Jan. 1, this vear; to $89.41 
on Feb. 1. $96.51 on March 1 and 
$97.77 on April 1. 

Incidentally, this advance in quo- 
tations represents many, many mil- 
lions of dollars added to the values 
of the hundreds of mills that make 
up the South’s great industry. The 
management’s part in bringing this 
about consisted largely of doing a 
difficult job well in unpredictable 
circumstances, with the co-opera- 
tion of intelligent workers who have 
received broad wage raises. 

Thus has been presented the in- 
dustry’s boom phase in some of its 
aspects—there are others. 

The gloomy phases likewise are 
numerous, Some of them, related to 
changes in stockholder control, im- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Two of Country’s Four Plants 


Produce Helium in Texas 


IGURES on helium production 

disclosed for the first time since 

Pearl Harbor, show that the Bu- 
reau of Mines plants—two of which 
are in Texas—in the last five fiscal 
years produced 370,787,000 cubic 
feet of helium, or enough to inflate 
more than 600 patrol and scout 
blimps of the largest and latest type 
used by the Navy to wage war on 
Nazi submarines in the Atlantic. 

The Bureau’s wartime helium 
output also would provide enough 
of this gas to inflate a fleet of more 
than 50 of the huge rigid-type dirig- 
ibles of the Graf Zeppelin ITI or 
Hindenburg class, the Secretary 
said. 

During the first World War when 
helium was little more than a lab- 
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oratory curiosity, three small Amer- 
ican plants produced a total of only 
200,000 cubic feet of helium. None 
of this reached Europe, although 
about 147,000 cubic feet of gas in 
cylinders was awaiting shipment at 
an American port when that war 
ended. 

The largest portion of the 1941-45 
production went to the United 
States Navy for inflating the blimps 
used in coastal patrol and for con- 
voy escort duty, but considerable 
volumes also were supplied to the 
Army, the Weather Bureau for use 
in meteorological balloons, and to 
medical, scientific and commercial 
users. 

Military and non-federal demands 
for helium reached their greatest 
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Left—Carbon dioxide removal unit at 
the Excell, Texas helium plant of 
Bureau of Mines. 


peak in history during December, 
1943, when Bureau plants shipped 
14,608,700 cubic feet of the gas in 
cylinders and special tank cars. In 
the same month, the first of many 
all-time production records was es- 
tablished, the three plants then in 
operation extracting 14,221,200 
cubic feet of helium. 

This monthly output was sur- 
passed only once—in Septem)er 
1944—when four plants of the I[>u- 
reau extracted 14,297,700 cubic feet 
of helium to set the highest monthily 
production record throughout ihe 
war. 

Slightly more than a quarter o! a 
century ago, helium was produced 
at a rate of about $2,500 per cubic 
foot by then known laboratory 
methods, but so efficient were tie 
Bureau’s methods that during the 
war the gas was produced for con- 
siderably less than a cent per cubic 
foot. 

The Bureau of Mines, since 
1925 the sole government agency 
charged with helium production, 
operated extraction plants at Ama- 
rillo and Exell, Texas, at Otis 
and Cunningham, Kansas, during 
the war. The Amarillo plant wis 
supplied from the Government- 
owned 50,000-acre Cliffside gas 
field; the other plants extracted 
helium from privately-owned nat- 
ural gas going to industrial mar- 
kets. A war constructed plant in 
New Mexico operated only for a test 
run. 

Four new helium extraction 
plants were built and existing pro- 
duction facilities at Amarillo were 
expanded by the Bureau in the 
short space of three years under i 
$16,000,000 expansion program 
launched soon after this countr\ 
went to war with the Axis nations. 
Long experience in helium produc 
tion and the perfection of more ef- 
ficient extraction equipment en 
abled Bureau personnel not only to 
build the new plants in a compara 
tively short time, but also to reduce 
costs of production to the lowest 
point in history per 1,000 cubic feet 
of helium. 

When Hitler invaded Poland in 
September 1939—more than a year 
after Germany was denied the right 
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Above — Left — Welding magnesium, 
an inflammable metal, by the heliarc 
process made possible by helium. 


Above—Right—Interior view of the 


Excel plant. 


to buy American helium—the Bu- 
reau had in operation only the 
Amarillo plant, which had been 
built in 1929 and had supplied do- 
mestic needs for more than a dec- 
ade. The outbreak of war in Europe 
and the intensified preparedness 
program of our own country caused 
many upward revisions of military 
estimates for helium, and the need 
for additional production facilities 
was foreseen many months before 
the United States entered the war. 

Tentative plans for expansion, 
however, were altered greatly after 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor and specifications for the pro- 
posed plant at Exell, Texas, were 


Below—Gas holders at the Amarillo, 
Texas helium plant operated by the 
Bureau of Mines. 
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revised to include additional helium 
separators. At the same time, en- 
largement of the Amarillo plant 
was proposed. 

For the first 15 months of the 
war, during the construction of the 
Ixell plant, the Amarillo plant bore 
the full burden of production. The 
first units at Exell started produc- 
ing in March 1943, and for several 
months following, while construc- 
tion was rushed on other plants, the 
Amarillo and Exell operations were 
pushed far beyond their rated c¢a- 
pacities to meet the demands for 
helium, 

In July 1945, the Amarillo plant 
reached its all-time monthly peak 
output of 4,617,900 cubic feet— 
more than 50 percent above its rated 
capacity. In the same month, the 
Exell plant produced 7,318,000 
cubic feet, but this record output 
was eclipsed three months later, in 
October 1945, when the yield was 
8,238,800 cubic feet—more than 60 
percent above rated capacity. 


The Exell plant now is the largest 
helium development operated by the 
Bureau and in the first 8 months of 
service this plant had produced 
more helium than the original 
helium plant at Fort Worth, Texas, 
had extracted in its entire life of 
about 8S years. The daily rate of 
production at Exell exceeded the 
total quantity of helium produced 
during the first World War. 

The heavy burden placed on the 
Texas plants was relieved in Octo 
ber 1943, when the second new plant, 
at Otis, Kans., was placed in opera- 
tion. By January 1944, when the 
Cunningham, Kans., plant started 
to produce, the demand for helium 
had declined and this plant was not 
called upon to operate immediately 
at a high rate, but in September 
1944—the all-time record produc- 
tion month—this plant contributed 
4,243,200 cubic feet of gas, exceed- 
ing its rated capacity by five per- 
cent. 


(Continued on page T4) 


























Little Shop with Big Stutf 
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Above—The skeleton-like underframe 

of a car is turned over at the Bessemer. 

Ala. shops of Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. 


Left—Numbers of each wheel are rec- 
orded before the cars leave the ship- 
ping track. 


HE richest combination of min 

eral products in the world lies 

in Central Alabama, with the 
Birmingham - Bessemer industrial 
district set squarely in its middle. 
Pullman-Standard’s car building 
plant in the town of Bessemer is a 
part of an industrial community 
which by means of the wealth of 
mineral deposits at hand, has enor- 
mously expanded in the last fifty 
Years. 

Mountains and valleys of the area 
contain remarkable deposits of iron 
ore, of coal that is suitable for cok- 
ing, of limestone, and also of dolo- 
mite. All of these are used in steel 
making. In addition, there are clays 
and shales suitable for brick and 
tile making. Cement materials 
abound in the territory. 

Here then is the setting for this 
story of the company’s plant in the 
South. 
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It was a real Southern barbecue. 
Substantial tables were set in the 
wood erection department of the 
brand new Bessemer, Alabama, 
plant of Pullman-Standard and 
about three hundred visitors en- 
joyed barbecue, Brunswick stew, 
and Southern sweet potato pie. 
With this auspicious beginning the 
plant with the big stuff was opened 
and the next day, October 2, 1929, 
went into operation. 

Still the most recently con- 

structed car plant in the nation, it 
has long been a model for efficient 
layout and for beauty of setting. 
The sheet steel buildings glisten in 
the sunlight, and the red brick office 
buildings are gabled and surrounded 
by shrubs. The landscaping of the 
front lawn outside of the office 
buildings is still a scenic spot in 
Bessemer, denoting a car plant that 
is capable of quickly turning out the 
Southern roads’ requirements. 

Back in 1929 the personnel for 
the Bessemer plant was recruited 
from car shops abandoned by an- 
other company. W. C. Sleeman, car 
engineer for the closed operation, 
was made superintendent of the new 
plant, and with few exceptions the 
personnel of the abandoned car shop 
were transferred. 

In less than six months the old 
blast furnace site of one hundred 
acres was transformed into the new 
manufacturing plant which now has 
a total of twenty buildings covering 
something like 420,000 square feet. 
The main car shop is one-third of a 
mile in length. About 56,800 freight 
cars both domestic and overseas 
have rolled from its doors, many of 
which were wood-sheathed box cars. 
Being in the Birmingham industrial 
area, twelve miles west of the latter 
city, the plant has had access to 
steel and lumber direct from the 
mines and forests of surrounding 
territory. Within sight of the plant 
ore is being mined and is being con- 
verted into steel. Southern pine 
abounds in the territory, so that it 
is hardly necessary to search far for 
raw materials. 

The plant was laid out with an 
eye to the future. Space was pro- 
vided for two parallel production 
tracks, with track No. 1 immediate- 


Right—Two workers turn a truck on 
the turntable so it can be pushed be- 
neath the underframe of a hopper car. 
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ly setting out to produce an order 
of 601 box cars for Mexico. By De- 
cember of 1929 track No. 2 swung 
into production with an order for 
500 Central of Georgia gondolas. 
The two lots ran simultaneously side 
by side. 
Today, 


having experienced its 


Below—A _ riveter drives a white hot 

rivet to hold the side sill to the bolster 

as the bucker “rides down” on the 
bucking bar. 





first war, the plant is getting back 
to peacetime production. Bessemer 
has a backlog of cars unshipped of 
8,869. These cars include many dif- 
ferent types and are for some fa- 
mous customers in the South. The 
roads for which the plant will build 
cars include the Kansas City South- 
ern, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Louisville & Nashville, St. Louis 
San Francisco, Southern Pacific, 
Southern Railway, and Tennessee 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Aluminum Industry Makes 


Ready for Peace Demands 


num industry to meet the de- 

mands of the peace time world 
is progressing swiftly. The huge 
mills that turned out block and a 
half long sections of aluminum 
sheet during the war for fighter 
planes and bombers are now rolling 
aluminum sheet destined for farm 
roofs, truck bodies and a hundred 
other peace time products. The foil 
mills that rolled the aluminum foil 
which played so vital a role combat- 
ting enemy radar, now roll foil for 
the packaging of cigarettes, candy 
bars and chewing gum. The giant 
hammers which forged aluminum 


Pisum inanstry of the alumi- 


Left—Sailboat. with ‘aluminum mast. 
This auxiliary sloop ,was designed by 
G. N. Hendel and built by Rice Bros. 





MAN 









Left—Traveling light with “‘Alumilited” 
luggage made by Erle P. Halliburton, 
Inc. 


propeller blades, are now turning 
out pistons for automotive engines 
and other peacetime products. 

In many respects the aluminum 
industry is the better for its war 
time experience. Some of the tech- 
niques learned in meeting war time 
problems are finding their way into 
peace time practice. Technique~ of 
welding and brazing for example 
have been considerably improved. 
Finishes for aluminum available to- 
day are superior to those known in 
pre-war days. Some of our newer 
aluminum alloys owe their commer- 
cial existence to the impetus of ‘he 
war program. 

There has been a widespread :n- 
crease in “know how” in the alunii- 
num industry as a result of the war. 
Thousands of men and women work- 
ing in war plants learned about 
aluminum for the first time and 
these workers have carried back to 
their peace time occupations a por- 
tion of this knowledge. Probally 
every village and hamlet, however 
small, has at least one person in it 
who has had first hand knowledge of 
the problems and uses of aluminum. 

An attractive market for alumi- 
num at the present time is the build- 
ing industry. During the war tens 
of thousands of buildings including 
countless farms and ranches were 
allowed to deteriorate because of 
lack of labor and lack of repair ma- 
terials. On farms alone for roofing 
and siding, the market for sheet 
metal runs into hundreds of millions 
of pounds. 

Within the past few months 
Aluminum Company of America 
has brought out a new product called 
Alcoa roofing sheet which is ex- 
pected to find ready acceptance in 
this market. It is relatively low in 
cost and offers several distinct ad- 
vantages. It will not rust and under 
ordinary conditions may be expected 
to outlast galvanized roofing by 
many years. Moreover, it is light in 
weight and easy to handle and in- 
stall. Already orders for this new 
material total several millions of 
pounds. 

Before the war aluminum had al- 
ready established itself in the archi 
tectural field for such items as win- 
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dows, spandrels, and decorative 
trim. Aluminum windows, limited 
mostly to industrial buildings in 
pre-war days, seem destined for 
widespread use now in residences. 
An important aluminum roofing in- 
stallation has just been completed 
at Cincinnati—a new aluminum roof 
for the Cincinnati Union Terminal, 
using a total of 65,000 pounds of 
aluminum sheet and extruded sec- 
tions. Another significant project 
completed during the past few 
months is the new laboratories 
building of the Federal Telephone 
and Telegraph Company at Nutley, 
New Jersey. Here aluminum sheet 
was used for the entire outer sheath- 
ing of the building. The aluminum 
is backed up with an insulating layer 
of fiber glass and a steel frame. 
Another promising field for alumi- 
num sheet is the heating and ven- 
tilating industry. The relatively 
low cost of aluminum (ingot 
aluminum is today selling for 
15 cents a pound as compared 
with 20 cents a pound before 
the war) will serve as a spur 
in sales in this direction. 
Spectacular strides have 
been made in the field of 
aluminum finishes. Post war 
aluminum at least for inte- 


Right Top—All-aluminum 

roof of the Cincinnati 

terminal, where a total of 

65,000 pounds of sheet 

and extruded sections were 
used. 


Right Middle—Aluminum 
foil for wall insulation to 
reduce heat loss and lessen 
fire hazard and vermin 


rior uses will be available not infestation. 

only in the traditional silvery 

‘olor but in a wide range of 

7 8 Right Lower — Freight 


colors. These finishes are 
achieved in aluminum 
through the building up of 
the oxide coating of the 
metal and the impregnating of 
this coating with special dyes. The 
resultant finish is not only attrac- 
tive but more resistant to wear and 
stain. 

Important progress has likewise 
been made in electro-plating alumi- 
num. Nickel, copper, silver, chro- 
mium and gold plating can be ap- 
plied to aluminum through the use 
of zinc immersion procedure. Hard- 
ware items can be nickel plated. 
Gold plated aluminum is available 
for novelty articles such as jewelry. 

During the war several important 
new aluminum alloys were brought 
to commercial use. A typical ex- 
ample is Alcoa alloy 75S, an alloy de- 
signed primarily for use in building 
aircraft and possessing tensile 
strengths exceeding 80,000 pounds 
per square inch. With the war over, 


trains are aluminized. 
This hopper car was built 
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for the Montour Railroad. : 
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Above Left—Frozen food packers rec- 
ognize the value of cleanliness, non- 
toxicity and appearance. Alcoa alumi- 
num foil for food packaging. 


this alloy will find many peacetime 
applications where extreme strength 
is required. 

Manufacturers of aluminum cook- 
ing utensils promise several innova- 
tions in post-war aluminum pots and 
pans. Through the use of a stronger 
alloy, weight will be saved without 
sacrificing strength. By applying 
harder finishes, utensils will be 
smudge free and easier to clean. 
Rounded edges will simplify the 
task of washing and drying. 


In many other ways the American 
housewife is finding aluminum bet- 
ter suited to her needs. Packages 
fashioned of aluminum foil de- 
veloped for war use will find appli- 
‘ation for many foods sold at the 
corner grocery counter, particularly 
those of the dehydrated variety. 
Handy household rolls of aluminum 
foil will soon be available for wrap- 
ping vegetables and other products 
and for covering refrigerator con- 
tainers. It has been found that 
vegetables wrapped in aluminum foil 
remain fresh long. Corn, wrapped 
in aluminum foil retains its garden 
freshness for several weeks. 

Frozen food packers are eyeing 


Below—Kesearch made this piano plate possible. Thousands of them are now 
being cast in Alcoa factories for shipment to piano manufacturers in all parts 
of the country. 
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Above Right—American’s new skylin- 
ers, such as the Boeing “Stratoliner” 
pictured, are aluminum to 75 per cent 
of their weight. 


the possibility of aluminum fo1!. 
Several types of containers designed 
for both household and commerci:i] 
use have been developed using alumi- 
num foil as the principal material. 
Chief advantages of foil in this field 
include its attractive appearance, 
its ability to resist the passage of 
gases and moisture and its non-toxic 
properties. Manufacturers of alum! 
num caps and seals, who, during the 
war devoted most of their output to 
war-bound penicillin bottles and re- 
lated products have now returned to 
peacetime pursuits and are again 
manufacturing aluminum covers for 
bottles, jars and similar containers 
designed for use in the packaging of 
foods, pharmaceutics, liquors ani 
other products. 

Transportation continues to be 
one of the principal users of alumi 
num with bright prospects for in 
creased consumption in all fields. 
Present day trends indicate that air 
craft manufacturers will continue to 
use aluminum alloys as the primary 
material for the huge four-engined, 
skyliners now on the drawing 
boards. Manufacturers of small plea 
sure and commercial planes likewise 
indicate increased use of aluminum. 

The past year has seen rolling 
stock of our nation’s railroads aug 
mented by the addition of 32 alumi 
num tank cars, and at least 50 more 
are on order. Orders have been 
placed for 97 miscellaneous passen- 
ger cars by the Missouri Pacific, In 
(Continued on page 72) 
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UCCESSFUL tests on the At- 
lanta-Birmingham stretch of the 
Seaboard Air Line have proved 

the feasibility of further increasing 
railroad safety standards by broad- 
casting radio signals when possible 
hazards arise. Described as the first 
practical trial of radio waves for 
the purpose, the tests were watched 
by railroad and radio officials while 
on a regularly scheduled run_ be- 
tween the two southern cities. 

The actual warning device is a 
Bendix-developed unit operated in 
conjunction with previously demon- 
strated railroad radio communica- 
tion equipment. Known as_ the 
“Slowtone,” the unit consists prin- 
cipally of a motor actuated cam, 
which contacts relays and sends 
out the high-pitched ‘“beep-beep- 
beep-beep-beep,” to warn trains of 
possible difficulties ahead. 

Equipment for railroad radio 
messages has now reached a higher 
state of perfection than the earlier 
designs used for other tests when 
aircraft radio was adapted for en- 
gineer-to-caboose and_ train-to-sta- 
tion operation. The latest units are 
so designed that in event of failure, 
the entire interior is lifted out and 
replaced in a matter of a few min- 
utes. 

Normal range of the train radio 
system is from five to eight miles, al- 
though observers on the Seaboard 
tests stated that the “Slowtone” de- 
vice began to warn of an approach- 
ing train while the two trains were 
12 miles apart. 
APRIL NINETEEN 


First Train Radio Warning Tested 


While putting the “Slowtone’ 
through its paces, Bendix and Sea- 
board electronics engineers also 
conducted space radio communica- 
tions experiments between trains, 
stations, from train to train and 
from locomotive to caboose. Voice 
communication was established 
over distances ranging from three to 
10 miles. 


Single installations of train radio 
cost about a thousand dollars. To 
equip a train with front to rear-end 
would 


communication involve ex- 
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that 


penditure of about twice 
amount. The “Slowtone” device 
adds a small expenditure, at the 
same time increasing the safety pos- 
sibilities by making available an au- 
tomatic signal warning by a mere 
flick of a switch. 

Officials emphasize use of radio, 
but at the same time decry the 
general misunderstanding that has 
accompanied announcement of cur- 
rent radar as a factor in railroad 
traffic operation. Radar, they say, 
travels in a straight line as does 
light and therefore cannot follow a 
curved track or distinguish between 
a train on a straight track or build- 
ings or other objects flanking the 
right-of-way. 

Each train is tuned to its own op- 
erating base and all signals relating 
to operation of that particular train 
are immediately heard over the 
loudspeakers located in the engi- 
neer’s cab or in the conductor’s sta- 
tion in the caboose. To reply, the 
train personnel use a radio tele- 
phone handset. As long as a but- 
ton is depressed on the handset, 
the operator’s voice is heard by the 
other stations tuned to his fre- 
quency. When the button is re- 
leased, he hears the incoming 
signals. 

The “Slowtone” warning device is 
an added safety precaution aimed at 
reducing possible hazards and acci- 
dent prevention when a_ sufficient 
number of trains are so equipped. 
Compact—it occupies but a few 

(Continued on page 66) 
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(8) — This lathe can 
take up to 4 feet in di- 
ameter, 30 feet long. 


(6) — Vertical turrets 
are production machines. 


(2)—“Beating out a hot one” on the 
bending slab. 





(3)—‘“Hot dip” in the galvanizing 
plant. 











(7)—Blacksmith Shop. 


Left -(4)—“Big_ Rolls” 
in the fabricating shop. 


Right (11)—Engraving 
Department. 





Panorama view of the company’s Savannah plant. 


“No Job Too Large, None Too Small” 


EPAIRS to ocean going vessels 
and the full use of the huge new 
graving dock located in Savan- 

nah will continue to be the business 
backbone of the post-war Savannah 
Machine and Foundry Company. 
However, W. L. Mingledorff, presi- 
dent, has planned to use the en- 
larged and modern engineering fa- 
cilities as a means of improving his 
record of over forty years of service 
in steel to the Southeast. 

A stated policy of “no job too 
large and none too small” is this 
company’s program in a nutshell. 
Men, machines, and material are at 
work to accomplish this purpose. A 
system of critical inspection guards 
the company’s reputation for care- 
ful and exact work. 

Such complete facilities for han- 
dling production work in metal and ¢ 
wood are equaled by few plants.» 
There is an experienced staff of en- 
gineers and designers to draw. the 
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plans. Production engineers follow 
the plans in the shops, which include 
machine, pipe, sheet metal, copper, 
joiner, electrical, paint, blacksmith, 
fabricating, galvanizing, and a large 
brass and iron foundry. An efficient 
material handling system includes 


an extensive railroad, heavy and 
light cranes, convenient and ample 
storage areas. 

Production jobs of large dimen- 
sions are executed in record time on 
machinery that is almost. human. 
Bullard vertical turret lathes, with 
swing capacities up to 38 inches in 
diameter, can perform varied opera- 
tions without stopping for re-ar- 
rangement of its cutting tools. Niles 
heavy duty lathes handle shafts of 


: steel thirty feet long and up to 48 


inches in diameter. One vertical bor- 
ing mill has a table swing of 54 
inches. 

; Wallace hydraulic pipe bending 
machines in the pipe shop can bend 
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not only 6 inch double extra heavy 
pipe but also can do the more diffi- 
cult job of bending up to 6 inch 
light wall tubing. The Pipe Shop can 
turn out heating and cooling coils 
as well as fabricate complete sprink- 
ler systems to order. 

Huge plate bending rolls in the 
Fabricating Shop handle steel plate 
up to one inch in thickness, 22 feet 
wide. Plate and shape furnaces of 
30 feet capacity are also located in 
the Fabricating Shop. A 350-ton hy- 
draulic press is used in shaping 
heavy structural members. 

Large vats of molten zine stand 
ready to receive odd shapes requir- 
ing galvanizing. This is accom- 
plished by the hot-dip method. Lo- 
cated nearby is the large and mod- 
ern brass and iron foundry. 

Delicate engraving machines are 
busy with production of finely en- 
graved name and instruction plates. 

(Continued on page SO) 
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Left—Scenes at the Cen-Tennial 4-80 
stand cotton gin, Slayden, Miss. At the 
top is an interior view. The plant can 
gin 50 bales of cotton per 10-hour day. 
The middle picture shows the plant’s 
exterior, and at the bottom is the Cater- 
pillar Diesel D17000 engine that pow. 
ers the plant. 


OTTON ginned in the South ac- 
counting for more than ninety- 
three per cent of the country’s 

total, or 7,525,920 bales, emphasizes 
the importance of ginning in pre- 
paring the snowy white fibre for the 
market. 

Size of the ginning industry in 
the United States is indicated }y 
the fact that the number of active 
gins shown by the latest survey of 
the Department of Agriculture wis 
11,650 with an investment totaliny 
around $175,000,000. 

Now a highly specialized comme: 
cial activity as compared with its 
former farm status, gins have de 
creased in number in the last three 
decades but have increased in effi- 
ciency. Most recent figures assem 
bled by the Department of Agricul 
ture show the number of gins to be 
11,650 with the number of bales of 
cotton placed at 12,564,988, 

Cotton ginned in 1910 amounted 
to 11,608,616 bales, with gins active 
at that time totaling 26,234. The 
average decrease in the number of 
gins per season would bring the fig 
ure to around 10,000. 

Ginning is done by assessing 
charges against the seed cotton, 
against the lint, at a flat charge per 
bale or through a toll charge under 
which an agreed part of the seed 
cotton becomes the property of the 
ginner. In some instances the rates 
cover the cost of bagging and ties; 
in others, the charge is separate. 

According to agriculture depart- 
ment officials, the charge on the 
basis of the hundredweight of seed 
cotton is in widest use. About 58 
per cent of the United States pro- 
duction is ginned on this basis, 
which is employed in all regions ex- 
cept the Southeast and is used al- 
most exclusively in Oklahoma and 
Missouri and the western cotton 
states. 

Ginning charges are based on a 
per-bale rate in most of the states 
of the Southeast, the officials say. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the 
cotton in Alabama, North Carolina, 
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Southern Gins Handle Most of 
Country’s Cotton Crop 


South Carolina and Virginia is 
ginned on this basis, with the cost 
of bagging and ties usually in- 
cluded. 

About one fifth of the crop is 
giined on the basis of a charge per 
hundredweight of lint cotton. Used 
to a limited extent in most of the 
cotton producing states, this system 
is more predominant in Louisiana 
and Georgia. Collection of the gin- 
ning revenue by the toll method is 
practiced to a minor extent in states 
east of the Mississippi River. 

The average quantity of seed cot- 
ton needed to turn out a given 
weight of lint varies widely between 
different producing areas. Chief 
factors are the variety of cotton, 
local conditions and the method of 
harvesting. The seasonal average 


second place with about a thousand 
less each. As gins differ according 
to the number of gin stands and the 
latter vary in number and diameter 
of saws, they are difficult to com- 
pare. The average volume of gin- 
nings per gin plant, agriculture de- 
partment experts point out, is 
greater in the far west, with the 
mid-south in second place and the 
southwest next. 

Many gins are equipped with spe- 
cial devices to aid in preserving the 
quality of the cotton during gin- 


of picked upland cotton ginned per — a (ell 


500-pound bale during a 13-year pe- 
riod ranged from 1,450 to 1,347 
pounds. The required amount has 
decreased in more recent years. 
Seed cotton harvested by snap- 
ping, the practice of pulling the 
bolls from the stalks, includes a 
larger proportion of foreign matter 
such as burrs, leaf trash and dirt. 
Such cotton averages 1,864 to 1,945 
pounds per 500-pound bale. Charges 
for ginning this snapped cotton are 
higher because of added cost for 


special cleaning and_ extracting 
equipment, increased power re- 


quirements and more rapid depre- 
ciation of saws and other gin equip- 
ment. 

Practically all cotton produced 
in the United States is grown from 
upland varieties and is ginned on 
conventional saw-type gins. Two 
other types — American-Egyptian 
and sea-island—are ginned on roll- 
er gins due to their extra long fibre 
and comparatively slick seed. The 
American-Egyptian cotton is grown 
under irrigation in the west and to 
some extent in the southwest. Sea- 
island cotton is produced chiefly in 
Florida and Georgia. 

When the last survey was made, 
there were more gins in the south- 
eastern states, with the mid-south 
and southwestern regions vying for 
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Water cooling tower at the Cen-Tennial 
cotton gin, Slayden, Miss. 


ning. Special machinery is used 
generally where the cotton is 
snapped or is hauled to the gin in a 
damp, dirty or trashy condition. 
The three main types of equipment 
are driers for conditioning the 
green or damp seed cotton, cleaners 
for removing dirt and small par- 
ticles of foreign matter and extrac- 
tors for removing burrs and other 
materials. 

Gins equipped with such auxil- 
iary machinery cost more to erect 
and maintain and require extra 








power for operation, with, ginning 
charges reflecting the additional ex- 
pense. Actual charges to the farmer 
for ginning services depend not 
only upon the charges paid for the 
service but also to the extent that 
the quality of the lint may be im- 
paired by inferior service. 

Practically all cotton in the west 
and southwest is hauled by farmers 
in normal times, usually with their 
own truck or trailer equipment. The 
proportion hauled by ginner in 
those regions is negligible. About 
nine-tenths of the cotton in the mid- 
south is trucked by farmers; most 
of the balance, by commercial haul- 
ers. Sometimes the ginners haul the 
cotton without special charge; 
sometimes, the service is included 
in the ginning charge. 

Supplementary services are per- 
formed by the ginners. Some of 
these are the outgrowth of competi- 
tive conditions, while others are vol- 
untary and aim toward improved 
local production and market prac- 
tices. In some states the ginners 
transport bales from the gin to near- 
by points for the farmers. Usually 
the bales are trucked to warehouses, 
cotton yards or railroad loading 
platforms, 

Ginners in most sections allow 
farmers to store their bales on the 
gin yard without charge, carrying 
insurance on such cotton without 
extra cost to the farmers. Produc- 
tion credit for their customers is 
still another service provided by 
some ginners who sometimes ad- 
vance money to their patrons at the 
beginning of the harvesting season 
to pay the costs of picking. 

The latest survey of cotton gin 
ownership showed nearly one-half 
the gins throughout the Cotton Belt 
to be owned by individuals, a little 
more than one-fourth by partner- 
ships, slightly less than one-fourth 
by corporations and a small propor- 
tion cooperatively by cotton farm- 
ers. The percentage of gins owned 
by individuals and cooperatives has 
increased slightly, while the num- 
ber of gins owned by corporations 
has decreased. 



































Staff of the Industrial Research Institute, University of 
Chattanooga. Front Row, Left to Right—Raymond M. 
Woods, physicist; Wilbur K. Butts, biologist; Raymond 
B. Seymour, director; Frederick W. Hayward, food chem- 
ist; Milton Gallagher, physical chemist; Kenneth G. Brill, 
Jr., geologist. 


Back Row, Left to Right—Thomas G. Street, Jr., chemist; 
George M. Schroder, chemist; J. Horace Coulliette, physi- 
cist; George Magin, chemist; W. O. Swan, chemist. 


Left—David A. Lockmiller, president of University of 


Chattanooga. 


Right—Raymond B. Seymour, director of Industrial 


Research Institute. 





















The Industrial Research Institute 


XPECTED to take rank along- 

side established scientific bul- 

warks of the South such as the 
Southern Research Institute of Bir- 
mingham, the University of Louis- 
ville Industrial Research Institute 
and the Auburn Research Council, 
the Industrial Research Institute of 
the University of Chattanooga is 
the outgrowth of discussions be- 
tween many industrial leaders of 
the South who have become im- 





pressed with the need for additional 
agencies to engage in applied re- 
search and to train research tech- 
nologists. 

These discussions brought una- 
nimity of opinion that the South 
which produces most of the coun- 
try’s oil, natural gas, phosphates, 
cotton, naval stores, rice, tobacco 
and sweet potatoes, and in addition, 
an outstanding portion of minerals 
and forest products, has urgent need 
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for increased research in the uses of 
these natural resources. They also 
focused light on the certainty thiit 
development of natural resources is 
not something that springs spon- 
taneously from itself. It depends 
upon research. Natural resources 
must be developed scientifically. 
With a substantial foundation 
fund in hand, goodly additional 
amounts pledged, a new $30,000 
building and the nucleus of an out 
standing staff, the Institute has got- 
ten off to an auspicious start. Im 
portant investigations are alread, 
under way. Eleven projects are in 
progress in the fields of organic 
chemicals, plastics, stream sanita 
tion, textiles, foods, metals and cer 
amics. A full-time starting staff is 
on hand consisting of eight scien 
tists, six of whom are Ph. D.’s. 


It is understood that an initial’ 


cash fund of $100,000 already has 
been made available and that plans 
to triple the amount in the near fu 
ture are meeting with promising 


success. The Institute building. 
newly erected on the University 


campus, adjoins the site of a pro 
posed aeronautical laboratory, and 
is just across the street. from the 
science building, At present one 
story high, provision has been made 
for another story to be added later. 
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Circle—Dr. F. W. Hayward operating 
a recording polarograph. 


It now has 3.000 
square feet and is divided into nine 
departments: director's office, 1i- 
brary conference room, lobby and 
six laboratories. The laboratories 


floor space of 


are equipped with Kewaunee 
bench-shaving fume ducts. Elee- 


tricity and gas, hot, cold and dis- 
tilled water, and drain service are 
aut each bench. 

For the present, an additional 
space of 4,500 square feet has been 
made available in an adjacent build- 
ing to house a well-equipped shop, 


metallurgical Jaboratory, physical 
testing equipment and stock room. 
The main building is equipped 
with all the usual apparatus found 
in modern laboratories, including a 
Dietert emission spectograph,  in- 
stalled in a dark room, a Sargent 
recording polarograph and a num- 
ber of  spectrophotometers. — Ex- 
pected to be added are a metal 
lograph, X-ray diffraction appara- 
tus, fadometer, weatherometer and 
infracted spectrophotometer. 
Heading the Institute staff, Dr. 
Raymond B. Seymour, its 54-year 
old director, is described by Presi- 
dent of the University Dr. David A. 


Below—Dr. Gallagher at the titrimeter. 
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Above—Dr. Coulliette operating a 
spectograph. 


Lockmiller as being the only one of 
numerous candidates for the posi- 
tion to survive after months of 
search extending from Massachu- 
setts to California. Dr. Seymour re- 
ceived the B. S. degree in chemical 
engineering from the University of 
New Hampshire in 1933. In 1935, he 
received the M. S. degree from the 
same institution with a major in or- 
ganic chemistry. He received his 
Ph. D. degree in organic chemistry 
at the State University of Towa in 
1937, 

Dr. Seymour's industrial experi- 

(Continued on page 70) 





Above—Dr. Seymour and Chemist Street in the 









organic laboratory. 






















































Above — McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., will construct offices and ware- 
houses involving expenditure of 
$500,000 at Houston, Texas. 
Scheduled for completion about 
July 15, the project will contain 
95,000 square feet of floor space 
and measure 256 by 426 feet. A 
railroad siding served by the Mis- 
souri Pacific will extend the width 
of the property. Designed by Her- 
mon Lloyd, of Houston, and to be 
erected by Linbeck & Dederick 
Construction Co., the building will 
be of concrete, masonry and steel 
construction, one story high. It 
will contain sound-proofing, air 
conditioned offices and will have 
forced air ventilation, and belt 
conveyor system. 











South’s February Contracts 


Total $130,049,000 


T: FE February 


by 


SAMUEL A. LAUVER 


$130,049,000 total 
awards below the Mason and Dixon 
line took its place in southern construc- 


for 


tion history as the fourth highest aggre- 
gate on record for the second month. 
Contrasted against the wartime indus- 
try awards that pushed the comparable 
period of 1945 to a high place among 
February construction statistics, private 
building and heavy engineering awards 


SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly, (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) ....... 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) ..... 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dweblimgs) .....cccscsssccccees 
ED 00:0:0.00:0:066550000%0008 08000008 


INDUSTRIAL ...........000e000e 
PUBLIC BUILDING 

City, County, State, Federal 
and Hospitals .................- 
Housing : 
Schools 





ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, 
PRMOUED 0500 00004522648h000400 
— County, Municipal, Elec- 
BERD cccccccccccccevcccccsecesess 
Sewers and Waterworks ......... 


Roads, Streets and Bridges ..... 




















Contracts Contracts 

February, 1946 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Two First Two 

Contracts to be Months Months 

Awarded Awarded 1946 1945 

$ 3,695,000 $ 9,484,000 $ 5,126,000 $ 1,045,000 
11,971,000 24,399,000 20,287,000 1,328,000 
18,017,000 70,172,000 32,187,000 8,027,000 
1,338,000 5,537,000 3,587,000 437,000 
$ 35,021,000 $109,592,000 $ 61,187,000 $ 10,837,000 
$ 28,609,000 $140,375,000 $ 66,339,000 $119,939,000 
$ 11,224,000 $ 70,355,000 $ 20,983,000 $ 33,227,000 
‘aedhobaser. . veansenacar 100,000 5,700,000 
4,009,000 36,174,000 9,271,000 2,854,000 
$ 15,233,000 $106,529,000 $ 30,354,000 $ 41,781,000 
$ 31,470,000 $ 89,213,000 $ 34,249,000 $ 16,936,000 
183,000 6,886,000 4,603,000 1,380,000 
2,230,000 19,142,000 4,355,000 6,251,000 
$ 33,883,000 $115,241,000 $§ 43,207,000 $ 24,567,000 
$ 17,303,000 $121,767,000 $ 29,912,000 $ 7,937,000 
$130,049,000 $593,504,000 $230,999,000 $205,061,000 


MANUFACTURERS 


boosted the current February total to its 
high level. 

Private building—more than one-half 
contributed $35,021,000 to 
the current February figure, while heavy 
engineering construction supplied an ad 
ditional $33,883,000 to bring the total of 
the classifications above fifty per cent of 
February’s $130,049,000. 

Industrial construction awards, which 
during the second month of last year 
amounted to $87,597,000, in the current 
February totaled $28,609,000. Highway 
projects in the contract stage reached 
$17,303,000, with public building low 
among the various types of work at $15,- 
233,000. 

The current February total was more 
than twenty-eight per cent above the 
$100,950,000 of January although it was 
slightly below the $130,823,000 for Feb- 
ruary of last year. Private building, pub- 
lic building, engineering construction, 
and highway work were stronger in Feb- 
ruary than January. 

The total of contracts awarded in the 
South during the first two months of this 
year is $230,999,000, or over twelve per 
cent more than contracts totaled in the 
first two months of last year. Industrial 
construction totaling $66,339,000 topped 
the two-month list, with private building 
ranking second at $61,187,000; engineer- 
ing third, $43,207,000, public building 
fourth, $30,354,000. 

Highway construction so far this year 
is almost four times the figure for the 
comparable period of last year. The cur- 
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rent two-month total is $29,912,000, to- 
ward which February contributed $17,- 
303,000. Texas, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Oklahoma were especially 
active. Other southern states are prepar- 
ing for geatly increased programs in the 
months to come. 

Several large dam projects came up dur- 
ing February, with one being awarded. 
This was the $18,500,000 flood control 
project to be known as the Wolf Creek 
dam on the Cumberland River in Russell 
County, Kentucky. A $8,527,000 harbor 
improvement project at Baltimore was 
also a heavy contributer to the engineer- 
ing total. 

Despite the lower figure for industrial 
construction, a number of projects were 





ie F 





Above — Present output of Mc- 
Gaugh Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Min- 
eral Wells and New Braunfels, 
Texas, will be quadrupled when the 
expansion program now under way 
is completed. New type glass in- 
sulation and complete air condi- 
tioning throughout all three plants 
will stabilize temperature and 
humidity in the knitting rooms, 
where even a five degree change 
will affect nylon. Pipes laid in the 
floor will carry cold water in the 
summer and heated water in the 
winter. The Dallas plant will have 
40,000 square feet of floor space; 
the New Braunfels plant, over 20,- 
000 square feet and the Mineral 
Wells plant, 12,000 square feet. 
The drawing is of the Dallas plant. 


Below — A $1,500,000 plant with 
276,000 square feet of floor space 
will be established at Dallas, by 
Dr. Pepper Co. The project will 
be erected by Inge Construction 
Co., of Dallas. Designs by Thomas, 
Jameson & Merrill, Dallas, archi- 
tects, call for an exterior of stone 
and brick with continuous horizon- 
tal bands of glass blocks. The en- 
trance facade will be Indiana cut 
limestone. Front of the lobby will 
be a curved wall of thermo-glass 





included in the active list for the month. 


























between space marble columns 22 
feet in height. Doors will be of al- 
uminum and crystal glass. A fea- 
ture of the building will be a 
triangular pylon tower 124 feet 


SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 








If . z high with clocks set in three sides. 
Contracts Contracts einai bell lL t ‘ 
0 February, 1946 Awarded Awarded Carillon bells will be installed. The 
y Contracts First Two First awe front lobby will be paneled in wal- 
Contracts to be Months Months . * ° s ° 
i Awarded Awarded 1946 1945 tied niga = er yee ing will a 
yf RUAN EPR ie hi ic ares et $ 4,973,000 $ 11,730,000 $ 6,111,000 $ 70,962,000 eavy rubber tile. A cafeteria an 
f AG BOs 000 sg DOOD DUR uo Eas EOEG Onae 590,000 8,326,000 2,274,000 397,000 dining room will be on the first 
District of MPMIRID IID 56-6. 5-9 05. 6-0 rs0e vive tees ane ula ss aanaae Rigen floor, where the testing labora- 
: Keorete IEEE: 2083i%000  "29/265%000 24'374,000 —4'382'000 tories and bottling department will 
MMMM hee aces cnc e i beet aexresenens 23,955,000 5,600,000 27,358,000 3,659,000 be located. On the second floor will 
r —— CECE EE nee nr ee pened ae ee be storage space for the initial 
' Mieclestpp EEE “''3asi000 63;467,000 21,075,000 5,692,000 processes for compounding syrup. 
y 2 OL) aa eee Re 628,000 39,784,000 1,190,000 snenees A landscaped terrace roof garden 
} North Carolina ...............06..00eee eee 4,645,000 —-11,052,000 9,883,000 4,557, = the » is 
i Da ios ee eee eae een 7,060,000 11,924,000 —- 7,948,000 1,377,000 Sh a a id ee = 
V South Carolina ................0....000e eee 4,220,000 8,514,000 5,847,000 2,791,000 Shops, freig ut handling and other 
4 REPU Soi 550.5. 5 ciso oy tee tee sawieeia we 4,533,000 16,802,000 = payer activities incident to manufactur- 
, Tih © + | USS ae eS ree ere tne arate rarer 19,221,000 148,213,000 55,260, 51,560, . Pics é‘ : 
SEM re cio orc css sos oe eam lela See PSS 2,056,000 10,074,000 2,649,000 6,790,000 pri yen — u “7 = gyrase: in 
> West Virginia ............... cece eee eens 870,000 7,190,000 1,408,000 67,000 e sublevel ground floor and a 
: ——-——_ _ — — ——— — large garage at the rear. Execu- 
, IRC STAN Pee ie RON nh Sos cet cd $130,049,000 $593,504,000 $230,999,000 $205,061,000 tives end the staff will be quer 
, tered on the third floor. 
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Top—First Diesel-electric locomotive built at the Pascagoula, Miss., yard 
of Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. The lower view shows the locomotive’s interior. 


Mississsippi 
Yard Makes 


Diesel - Electric 
Locomotives 


NIE of the South’s remarkable ex- 

amples of ingenuity in recon 

verting from war to peacetime 
production is under way today at 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corpora 
tion’s vards at Pascagoula, Missis 
sippi. That company has just pro 
duced the first Diesel electric loco 
motive ever turned out in the region 
and what is believed to be the first 
ever made in a shipyard anywhere. 

That first Diesel—a powerful 1. 
»00-horsepower locomotive — was 
given its initial public demonstré 
tion recently with enthusiastic re 
sponse, 

As a result, Ingalls has disclosed 
that its plans call for the production 
of several hundred of the Diesel lo- 

(Continued on page GA) 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—Service Building—McElroy 
Motor Co, let contract at $200,000 for sales 
and service building. 

CHILDERSBURG—Plant — Coosa’ River 
Newsprint Co. plans $10,000,000 newsprint 
vant. 

. EUFAULA—Plant—J. R. Williams plans to 
build a modern dry cleaners plant. 

MON TGOMERY— Building—Builder Sup- 
— ply, Inc., incorporated with capital of $50,000, 
plins manufacturing certified concrete block 
units. 

sHEFFIELD—Expansion — Reynolds Met- 
als Co. plans expansion of its aluminum roll- 
ing mills near Sheffield. 


ARKANSAS 

CAMDEN—Expansion — Camden Furniture 
Co. will spend $250,000 on expansion. 

HELENA-—Station Wagon Plant — Pekin 
Wood Products Co., subsidiary of Chrysler 
Corp., Will erect $2,000,000 station wagon body 
yant. : 
MALVERN—Plant — Magnet Cove-Barium 
Corporation plans enlarging $250,000 plant. 

PINE BLUFF— Plant — C. Finkbeiner and 
Company will erect $250,000 meat-packing 
ylant. 
‘ SPRINGDALE—Plant—Welch Grape Juice 
Co., Westfield, N. Y., to spend 500,000 for 
plant enlargement; expanded factory will 
represent $1,000,000 investment, employ 100 to 
24) workers, with $300,000 payroll. 


FLORIDA 


DADE COUNTY—Warehouse 
plans warehouse; $15,000. 

DADE COUNTY—Plant — H. F. Mosley & 
Son has permit for canning and packing 
plant, cost $50,000, 

JACKSON VILLE—Warehouse — Clark and 
Lewis received low bid at $174,5SS for office 
and warehouse, 

KEYSTONE HEIGHTS—Sub-station—Con- 
tract let for buildings at $110,300; electric 
switehboard and sub-station, at $84,066; Clay 
Electric Co-operatives, Inc., owner. 

MIAMI Warehouse — Charles Roman will 
construct warehouse to cost $25,000, 

MIAMI—Warehouse — Silver Paint Co. let 
contract for warehouse and store building: 
cost $25,000. 

MIAMI—Plant—Sam Askowitz applied for 
permit for bottling plant. 

MIAMI—Warehouse — Certified Poultry & 
Egy Co. to let contract for warehouse. 

MIAMI— Warehouse —- Acme Supply plans 
warehouse. 5 

MIAMI—Hangar, Ete.—Eastern Air Lines, 
Ine., plans hangar and shop building. 

MIAMI—W arehouse—Bennett & Copeland 
let contract for warehouse; $45,000 

MIAMI—Warehouse — Chalmer Properties, 
Inc., applied for permit for warehouse addi- 
tion and repairs to present building to cost 
*17,000 and $11,000. 

MIAMI—Warehouse—E. W. McIntyre, Jr., 
Washington, D. C., has plans for warehouse; 
cost $45,000. 

MIAMI—Addition—Renuart Lumber Yards 
contemplates addition to factory : cost $85,000. 














Joe Marrs 


‘X- ORLANDO—Proadeasting Station — Con- 
n tract let for broadcasting station for WDBO; 
approximate cost $100,000. 
ne PALATKA—Buildings—Hudson Paper Co. 
let contract for plant. 
at 
2 GEORGIA 
« 
ATLANTA—Plant-—Bob’s Cola let contract 
IS at $65,000 for office and plant building. 
ATLAN TA—Warehouse — Calotabs Co. let 
O contract for office building and warehouse; 
oO cost $26,700. 
ATLANTA — Building—Procter & Gamble 
yn received low bid of $51,540 for laboratory and 
office building. 
St BUCHANAN—Plant — Buchanan Citizens 
plans manufacturing plant; cost $30,000. 
e. CHAMBLEE— Plant — Berkeley Pump Co. 
| contemplates manufacturing plant, cost ap- 
-s proximately $100,000. 


COMMERCE—Plant — Commerce Manufaec- 


IS turing Co. plans construction of additional 
2 building and eafe at its plant. 

DECATUR—Laundry — Morgan Cleaners 
a and Laundry have plans for building. 


DORAVILLE— Plant—Boyle-Midway, Inc., 
plans manufacturing plant; cost $600,000. 

d HAZELHURST—Plant—Sparks Food Prod- 
( ucts Co, plans modern cannery ; approximate- 
ly $48,000. 

McDONOUGH — Factory — The Alabama 
)- Textile Manufacturing Co. of Atlanta plans 
branch factory. 

MACON—Motor Building—Chapman Motor 





Co. let contract at $65,000 for automobile sales 
agency building. 

McRAE—Plant-——Peninsular-Burton Co. has 
plans for turpentine plant. 

MOULTRIE— Buildings —Guy L. Bynum let 
contract for Sales & Service Building. 

PORT WENTWORTH, BR., SAVANNAH— 
Plant—The Southern Paper Board Corp. an- 
nounced $12,000,000 paper mill project. 

SAVANNAH-—-Warehouse—Contract let for 
$100,000 warehouse for the Max Movsovitz 
Produce Co. 

WASHINGTON—Plant — Lure Ice Cream 
Co. proposes a modern ice cream plant to 
cost $100,006, 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE — Repairs Kentucky Rock 
Asphalt Co. will expend approximately 
$200,000. 

LOUISVILLE Warehouses Belknap 
Hardware & Manufacturing Co, plans two 
warehouses to cost $300,000. 


LOUISIANA 

Plant—Sun Oil Co. developing plans for 
natural gasoline plant in Delhi Field. 

ABBEVILLE— Plant—Adam P. Smith plans 
quick-freeze plant for processing seafood. 

ALEXANDRIA — Radio Station — Federal 
Communications Commission granted permis- 
sion to Central Louisiana Broadcasting Corp. 
for new standard radio station at Alexandria. 

BATON ROUGE— Warehouse — Cash Gro- 
eery and Sales Co. let contract for warehouse 
building. 

CEDAR GROVE, STA. SHREVEPORT — 
Factory-—Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing 
Co. plans $250,000 furniture factory. 

DeRIDDER Building Maj. FEdwon 
Ebright let contract for Locker Service plant: 
cost approximately $25,000. 

EARTH Plant Charles Caldwell an 
nounced a dehydrating plant will be erected 
and that $60,000 co-operative creamery is also 
planned, 

KAPLAN—Plant — Capt. M. C. Miles and 
Harry Hartman plan erection of meat-pack 
ing plant. 

NEW ORLEANS— Building H. J. Heinz 
Co. proposes new plant building. 

NEW ORLEANS— Radio Range—Civil Aer 
onauties Administration received bids for la- 
bor and material for a VHF radio range fa- 
cility. 

NEW ORLEANS-——Building—FAB Distrib 
uting Co. received low bid of S76.305 for 
building. 

NEW ORLEANS— Plant $500,000) plant 
planned for Kieckheffer Container Co. 

NEW ORLEANS— Plant—Bids received for 
installation of 15-ton air-conditioning system 
in offices of New Orleans Tee Cream Co. 

SHREVEPORT—Radio Station — Shreve 
port Times plans modern new home for the 
TIMES and 50.000-watt radio station, KWKH, 
to east £1.250.000 

SHREVEPORT— Airpark—Shreveport Air- 
vark. Ine., ineorporated with capital of 
$150,000, plans development of privately-owned 


airport. 
MARYLAND 


ase Harry Carl has started 
ane base on the north bank of 










Seaplane B 
work on seap 
Back River. 

Airport—Calvert Aviation Co., Ine., filed 
applieation and approved by State Aviation 
Commission for airport. 

AMERICAN CORNERS, R. D FROM 
HWOBBS— Plant Monmouth Products Ca., 
Jersey Citv, N. J.. plan freezing plant. 

ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY — Airport 
State Aviation Commission approved plan of 
Baltimore City for construction of new mu- 
nicipal airport on the Friendship Church site, 
near Linthicum Heights. 

BALTIMORE—Warehouse—Allied Contrac- 
tors, Ine., completed plans for warehouse. 

BALTIMORE--Addition—White Paint Co 
plans addition to warehouse; cost $70,000. 

BALTIMORE— W arehouse—B. Green & Co. 
let contract for warehouse; cost $250,000. 
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Southern Industrial Expansion 


BALTIMORE—Plant—Dr. Pepper Bottling 
Works let contract for building. 

BALTIMORE — Building — Warner-Fru 
hauf Trailer Co. let contract for shop build 
ing; cost $18,000. 

BALTIMORE— Warehouse Eastern Vene- 
tian Blind Co. let contract for warehouse: 
cost $15,000. 

BALTIMORE- Building—George S. Gard 
ner let contract for building; cost $17,000. 

BALTIMORE— Building— Anderson Motor 
Co, let contract for service building; cost 
$50,000, 

BALTIMORE—Building — John Hl. Geis & 
Sons has plans in progress for building. 

BALTIMORE—Building—Western Electric 
Co, let contract for cable building; cost $1, 
500,000. 

BALTIMORE— Bakery—Wassell Pie Bakery 
let contract for bakery: cost 350,000. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — Shop—Hyles M. 
Arnew has plans for welding shop. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Warehouse—Carl 
F. Weber let contract for warehouse; cost 
$20,000. 

CAMBRIDGE Airport State Aviation 
Commission approved Benjamin R. Wallace's 
application for construction of a Class 1 air 
port on the outskirts of Cambridge. 

EMMITSBURG—Plant—L. E. Beaudin will 
start work soon on new 365,000 shoe plant. 

FREDERICK—-Airport—Civil Avronautics 
Authority, New York, N, Y., received low bid 
for preliminary work on the Frederick mu 
nicipal airport. 

HOWARD COUNTY— Plant——Wilton Farms 
Orchards let contract for cold storage plant. 

LEONARDTOWN — Airport—Cuapt. Kendall 
Winton Everson and Capt. John Thomas 
Daugherty plan Class 1 airport at Tall Tim 
bers, in St. Mary's county 


MISSISSIPPI 


Radio Range-—Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration received bids for labor and material 
for VHF radio range facilities at McComb, 
Jackson and Meridian. 

CLARKSDALE— Improvements — Contract 
let for power plant improvements, estimated 
Cost $57,000. 

GREENVILLE— Buildings—Goyer Co. has 
permit for warehouse and coffee plant: cost 
$50,000, 

GRENADA— Plant Manufacturing plant 
planned, to be leased to Binswanger Co. of 
Memphis, Tenn.; cost approximately $70,000 

GULFPORT sjakery— General Baking Co 
will begin operation about May 1 for modern 
bakery, investment of $250,000. 

JACKSON—Ice Cream Plant-—-Borden Co. 
received bids for. ice cream manufacturing 
and distribution plant with retail store te 
cost $250,000, 

JACKSON-¢Office Building — Sanders Co., 
Inc., let contract for office and sales building, 
to cost approximately $225,000. 

JACKSON —Warehouse Arkansas- Loui 
siana Fuel Co. let contract for warehouse 
building: cost $20,000. 

JACKSON— Plant—Borden Co. let contract 
for ice cream manufacturing and distribution 
plant with retail store; cost $250,000. 

MACON— Bottling Plant—Mrs. R. N. Henry 
let contract for bottling plant. 

MAGEE— Garment Plant-—-Plans being. re- 
vised for $75,000 garment plant for Rebel Gar 
ment Co, 

MOSS POINT— Plant Standard Products 
Co., Whitestone, Va., plans menhaden fish 
plant. 

NATCHEZ Plant Johns-Manville Corp. 
plans insulating board factory near Natchez 
at estimated cost of 85,000,000, 

NEWTON—Bus Station—M. A. Connett will 
begin work on new bus station, Decatur and 
Third Sts. 

NEWTON— Bonds—City approved issuance 
of $150,000 industrial plant bond issue. 

QUITMAN— Building—Contract let for hos- 
iery plant building for Holeproof Hosiery 
Co.; cost approximately $150,000. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITy—DBuilding—Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Co. has acquired structure plans 
to redesign. 

KANSAS CITY—Building—Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. let eontract for building; cost nearly 
one million dollars. 

KANSAS CITY—Plant EK. K. Campbell 
Heating Co. has acquired site: will renovate: 
estimated cost $30,000. 

KANSAS CITY—Building —- Aines Farmy 
Dairy Co. let contract for new plant and otf 
fice building, Gillham Road; estimated cost 
$200,000. 

KANSAS CITY—Plant, Ete.—C. J. Patter- 
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Southern Industrial Expansions 


son Co. let contract for new building; esti- 
mated cost $95,000. 
MONETT—Plant—Missouri Farmers Asso- 
“eee plans $500,000 milk processing plant. 
NETT—Plant — Carolene Products Co. 
plang $300,000 plant for manufacture of “‘filled 
milk.” 


ST. LOUIS—Factory— Rawlings Manufac- 
turing Co. let contract at $200,000 for factory. 

ST. LOUIS—Office & Factory — Boyle & 
Duncan let contract at $8,000 for office and 
factory building. 

ST. LOUIS—Power House & Tunnel—An- 
heuser Busch, Inc., let contract at $25,000 for 
power house, coal hopper and tunnel. 

ST. LOUIS—Building—Vestal Chemical Co. 
let contract for addition to factory; cost 


ST. LOUIS— Factory—Pittsburgh Erie Saw 
Corp. let contract for factory; cost $25,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Pool—St. Louis Boat & Motor 
Co. let contract at $10,000 for concrete pool, 
100 by 160 feet, for boat display. 

ST. LOUIS—Factory — Car-Anth Manufac- 
turing & Supply Co. let contract at $30,000 
for factory. 

ST. LOUIS—Shop & Office — All American 
Bus Co. let contract at $70,000 for office and 


shop. 

ST. LOUIS—Factory Addition — Schultz 
Inv. Co. let contract for addition. 

8ST. LOUIS—Oflfice & Shop—Wm. Lamear 
let contract at $14,000 for printing office and 
shop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEBORO — Plant — Cummings Frozen 
Foods let contract for freezer locker plant. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN — Mill — Monroe Hos- 
jery Mill incorporated capital $100,000; 
hosiery. 

BURLING TON—Improv ements — Southern 
Bell Telephone Co. plan new telephone system 
for city ; $775,000. 

BURLINGTON—Plant — Contract let for 
new plant for Stratford Hosiery Corp. 

BURLINGTON—Expansion—Copland Fab- 
rics, Inc., plans $600,000 expansion program. 

CHARLOTTE—Building—Heath Motor Co. 
let contract for building. 

HARLOTTE—W arehouses—A. J. Hagood 
let contract for five warehouses. 

CHARLOTTE— Warehouse — Norbee Corp. 
let prpye at $20,000 for warehouse. 

RLOTTE—Printing House — Herald 
Press Co., Inc., let contract for printing 
house. 

CHARLOTTE — Warehouse — Southern 
Bearings and Parts Co. let contract at $40,000 
for warehouse. 

CHARLOTTE—Plant — Jack’s Cookie Co. 
let contract for plant. 

CHARLOTTE—Addition — Lassiter Press, 
Ine., let contract for $225,000 expansion. 

CHARLOTTE — Office — W. H. Hobbs, 
Ine., let contract at $25,000 for office and 
plumbing shop. 

CHARLOTTE — Plant — Mac-Anne Co., 
Inc., High Point, let contract for $50,000 for 
ice cream plant. 

GASTONIA—Central Yarn & Dyeing Co. of 
Gastonia, incorporated at $300,000 capital, deal 
in textile fabrics. 

GOLDSBORO — Bakery — Maid-Rite Bak- 
ery, let contract for bakery. 

GREENSBORO — Plant — Container Cor- 
poration of America, plans new plant; will 
occupy eight acres of land. 

GREENSBORO—Expansion — Mojud Hos- 
iery Co., Inc., plans $1,500,000 expansion and 
improvement program. 

GREENSBORO — Warehouse — Strietmann 
Biscuit Co., let contract for $50,000 distribut- 
ing warehouse. 

HICKORY — Expansion — The Kenworth 
Hosiery Mills, and Hendrix Hosiery Mills, 
plan expansion programs. 

KINGSTON—Addition—City has FWA ad- 
vanced $17,319 for addition to the municipal 
electric power plant. 

NEWTON—Building—T. Manley Whitener 

lans new building, to house the North State 

nitting Mill and Hickory Knit Products Co. 

SALISBURY—Building — Salisbury Motor 
Co.. Salisbury, N. C., let contract for building. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Nylon Mill — Duplan 
Corporation, received bids for Nylon Mill. 


OKLAHOMA 


FORT GIBSON—Dam—vU. S. Engineer Of- 
fice, Tulsa, received bids for Fort Gibson 
Dam, ne (Neosho) River. 

LSA—Landing System — Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, has plans for instrument 
landing system and approach light lane, 
Tulsa Municipal Airport. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BARN WELL—Locker Plant—Herman War- 
ren and W. S. Williamson let contract for 
freezer locker plant. 


BELTON-—Plant—Fred Hill let contract at 
$15,000, for freezer locker plant. 

CHARLESTON—Plant—Carolina Ice Cream 
Co., will construct a new plant. 

CHARLESTON—W arehouse—Peoples Motor 
Co., has permit for warehouse, cost $16,000. 

CHARLESTON—Landing & Light System— 
Civil Aeronautics Authority let contract at 
$21,382 for instrument landing system and 
lighting system. 

COLUMBIA—AMills—Dapper Hosiery Mills, 
Ine., Clinton, incorporated to manufacture 
hosiery. 

COLUMBIA — Mill—J. B. Fawcett & Co., 
establishing new mill for production of anklet 


sox. 

DENMARK-—Plant— Herman Warren and 
W. S. Williamson let contract for freezer 
locker plant. 

GREENVILLE—Building — Greenville In- 
dustries, Inc., let contract for factory build- 
ing. 

GREENVILLE—Plant—Nehi Bottling Co., 
plans $100,000 plant on the superhighway near 
the city limits. 

GREENWOOD—Steam Plant — Greenwood 
County Electric Power Commission, plans $1,- 
000,000 kilowatt steam plant. 

WINNSBORO—Shop—Hanna & Doty, plan 
a new show room and repair shop. 

WINNSBORO— Building — Fairfield Motor 
Parts, Ine., has completed plans for office 
and parts building. 


TENNESSEE 


CELINA— Powerhouse—Low bid received at 
$1,720,246 for completion of Dale Hollow 
Powerhouse. 

CHATTANOOGA—Plant — Century Boat 
Co. of Manistee, Mich., has leased the Chat- 
tanooga Sash & Millwork Company’s plant for 
manufacture of plywood and ‘‘car-borne” 
boats. 

JACKSON — Building —- Jackson Founda- 
ag Ine., plans factory building, cost $100,- 


KNOXVILLE—Landing & Lighting System 
—Civil Aeronautics Authority let contract at 
$18,945 for instrument landing system and 
lighting system. 

KNOXVILLE—Office—Osborne Equipment 
Co. let contract for office and warehouse to 
cost $35,000. 

MEMPHIS—Radio Range — Civil Aeronau- 
ties Administration received bids for con- 
struction of a V. H. F. radio range facility 
near Memphis. 

MEMPHIS — Building — General Motors 
Corp., contemplates new 45,000 sq. ft. sales 
distribution building, cost approximately 

735.00 

MEMPHIS—Plant—International Harvester 
Company, received bids for manufacturing 
plant. 

MEMPHIS—Conversion — Monroe Manufac- 
turing Corp., chartered; to convert and fab- 
ricate raw materials into curtains. 

MEMPHIS — Building — Best Lumber & 
Hardware Co., starting work on $40,000 addi- 
tion. 

MEMPHIS—Storage Silos —- Missouri Port- 
land Cement Co. has permit for storage silos 
and packing house, cost $154,000 

MEMPHIS—Warehouse — Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. of Birmingham, Ala., a 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel, seeking permit for 
erection of warehouse at cost of $300.000. 

NASHVILLE—Plant — Dempster Brothers. 
Inc., has plans for a $200,000 plant. 

NASHV ILLE—Addition—Marshall & Bruce 
Co., vlan $100,000 addition to plant. 

NEWPORT —. Mill—The Davis Hosiery 
Mills, incorporated by James E. Corn, to op- 
erate hosiery mill. 

SWEETWATER — Mill — Monroe Hosiery 
Mill, Black Mountain, acquired Sweetwater 
Hosiery Mill. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS — Radio Range — Civil Aeronautics 
Administration plans construction of a very 
high frequency radio range set at El Paso. 
Salt Flat, Orla Wink, Big Spring, Abilene and 
Fort Worth. 

ABILENE—Cleaning Plant—J. A. Young let 
contract for building to cost $75, 

AUSTIN—Warehouse — John W. | Green let 
contract for warehouse, to cost $20, 

BEEVILLE—Food Locker — Capt idan 
Reyes plans frozen food locker and processing 
plant to serve Bee County farmers and 
ranchers. 

BIG SPRING — Business Building — Big 
Spring Dailv Herald, plans business building. 

BROWNSVILLE—Plant — La Gloria Corp. 
plans $14,000,000 synthetic gasoline plant in 
Brownsville area. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Plant—Corpus Christi 
Cold Storage & Locker Co., plans food proc- 
essing and storage plant. 
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DALLAS—Warehouse—Metal Goods Corp,, 
let contract for a warehouse, to cost approxi. 
af — 

AS — Plant — C. E. Shaw & R. B, 
sate 1301 2nd Ave., will construct bottling 
, cost $100,000 

DALLAS — Addition — Motor Investment 
Co., let contract at $40,000 for office building 
addition. 

DALLAS—Building — Sotee F. F. Beers, has 
permit for building, to cost $75. 

DALLAS — Buildings — Eo iden- Miller- 
Smith, has permit for two buildings, to cogt 
$60, 000 and $50,000. 

DALLAS — Building — Geophysical Sery- 
ices, Inc., has permit for $150,000 building 

DALLAS — Building—Walgreen Co., has 
permit for building, cost $100,000. 

EL PASO—Warehouse—Gilliland and Co 
has acquired site, and plans warehouse to ¢ ost 
$35, 

FORT WORTH — Plant — American C van- 
amid & Chemical Corp., completed negotia- 
tions for the peacetime operation of War As- 
sets Corp.’s catalyst manufacturing plant; 
will install new process equipment. 

FORT WORTH — Office & Warehous: —A, 
L. Smith rom Roy Baldwin, Fort Worth; 
building, $12, 

FORT oRTH — Plant — Milwaikee 
Bottling Co. let contract at $72,707 for bot! ling 

lant. 
; FORT WORTH — Warehouse — Ly idick 
Roofing Co., has plans for warehouse, «ost 
$30,000. 

HARLINGEN—Business Building—Fe: zu- 
son Motor Co. let contract for building, «ost 
$50,000. 

HOUSTON — Air Conditioning — Gulf At- 
lantic Warehouse Company, let contract for 
air conditioning. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse, Etc. — Ennis ‘ag 
and Sales Books Co. and American Car!on 

-aper Co., let contract for warehouse «nd 
office building. 

HOUSTON— Warehouse — Radoff Brothers, 
Inc., let contract for warehouse, to cost «ap- 
proximately $90,000. 

HOUSTON — Improvements — City, J. M. 
Nagle, Acting City Manager, plans new 
terminal building, cost approximately *1,- 
895,000. 

HOUSTON — Plant — Lone Star Bag & 
Bagging Company, let contract for addition to 
plant, to cost approximately $160,000 

HOUSTON — Addition — Mosher Steel Co., 
started work on addition, to cost $30,000. 

HOUSTON — Plant — Metal Goods Corp., 
St. Louis, el $1,000,000 plant; site acquired. 

HOUST — Laboratory Building—Lub- 
oratory building, Deer Park, cost approxi- 
mately $160,000, planned by Shell Oil and Ke- 
fining Co. 

HOUSTON — Expansion—Folger & Co., has 
permit for extension to plant, cost $200,000. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse — J. T. McCarthy. 
Jr., 3130 Navigation Blvd., let contract for 
office and warehouse, to cost $36,000. ; 

HOUSTON — Warehouse — Adolphus Rice 
Milling Co., has oy for warehouse, cost ap- 
proximately $100,000 

HOUSTON — Expansion — Grand Prize 
Brewery, has work under way for $300,000 ex- 
pansion program, 

HOUSTON—Building—The Commerce Com- 
pany, has plans for 8-story garage building. 

HOUSTON—Plant — Star Bottling Works, 
will soon complete plans for factory building. 

HOUSTON— Airport—Nesmith Aircraft Co., 
will start work soon on $200,000 modernistic 
airport on Katy Highway. 

HOUSTON—Store Building — General con- 
tract let at $208,400 for store building, owner ; 
Finger & Rustay. 

HOUSTON—Plant—Carnation Milk Co., A. 
T. McClintock, Mgr., received low bid at $471,- 
814 for milk plant, ice cream plant, office and 
general remodeling. 

HOUSTON — Plant Building—E. P. Korn 
Manufacturing Co., will erect plant to cost 


$12,000. 

HOUSTON — Plant — Ben Krandle and 
Max Frosch, let contract for building. 

HOUSTON — Office Building — D. S. al- 
lace Co., let “contract for $80,770 for 7 
building. 

HOUSTON — Plant—General Electric Co., 
constructing plant, to cost $60, 

HOUSTON—Store Building—A. E. & John 
Olson, will construct wr building, to cost 
approximately $50,000 

HOUSTON — Plant — Rayner Packing Co. 
has acquired site for packing plant. 

HOUSTON — Warehouse — Adolphus Rice 
Milling Co. has plans for rice warehouse, to 
cost $100,000. 

KERRVILLE — Warechouse—H. W. Little, 
Inc., let contract for building. 

LA PORTE — Plant—Du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. has work underway on chemical 
manufacturing plant to produce livestock rem- 
edies and crop-saving chemicals, cost $2,500, 


(Continued on page 65) 
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ELEVATED 
WATER STORAGE 


It’s the Watersphere .. . the 
modern answer to streamlined 
elevated water storage. The 60,- 
000-gal. Watersphere shown at 
the left provides gravity pres- 
sure for a portion of the water 
supply system at Gadsden, Ala- 
bama. This same structure might 
well be used to provide gravity 
water pressure at any of the 
South’s modern manufacturing 
plants. The beauty and stream: 
lined appearance of the Water- 
sphere harmonizes architectural- 
ly with the most modern build- 
ings. 

In addition to its attractive, 
for outward appearance, the Water- 
Rice . sphere is highly functional in de- 
“> ~ i 2. sign. The single cylindrical col- 
rize - : umn of the Watersphere pro- 
— vides an economical means of 
m- ' support for the spherical tank. 
: rs : The plain surfaces of the struc- 
ture are easier to maintain and 
require less material than tanks 
of customary design with several 
columns. 

If you are planning on in- 
stalling elevated water storage 
to provide gravity pressure for 
an automatic sprinkler system or 
for general water service, write 
to our nearest office for quota- 
tions on Waterspheres. State ca- 
pacity desired, height to bottom 
and location. 


GCHICAGS BRIDGE &4 IRGN COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 2145 Healey Building Chicago 4 2106 McCormick Building 
Birmingham 1 1530 North Fiftieth Street San Francisco 11 1240-22 Battery St. Building 
Houston 1 5614 Clinton Drive Philadelphia 3 1619—1700 Walnut St. Building 
Tulsa 3 1611 Hunt Building Los Angeles 14 1417 Wm. Fox Building 
New York 6 3313—165 Broadway Building Washington 4 703 Atlantic Building 
Cleveland 16 2216 Guildhall Building Detroit 26 1510 Lafayette Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sales Personnel Changed 


The establishment of a new district sales 

office in Indianapolis and changes involving 
its district sales offices in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and South Bend, Indiana, have 
been announced by the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corp., 311 Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. Knobloch has been appointed district sales 
manager in Indianapolis, and R. G. Scoggins 
has been appointed district sales manager in 
Los Angeles to succeed T. W. Bell who has 
been appointed special sales representative 
in Los Angeles. 

W.S. Wainright has been appointed district 
sales manager in San Francisco and . iL. 
O’Connell has been named resident manager 
of sales in South Bend. 


Aluminum Automobile Engine 


An automobile engine of aluminum was in- 
troduced by Jack & Heintz at the exhibit 

‘Aluminum Living” sponsored by the Alumi- 
num Company of America and to be shown in 
cities throughout the United States following 
its premiere at Kresge-Newark, Newark, N. J. 
The unit displayed is equipped with transmis- 
sion and clutch for automotive use in the rear 
end, mounting less than half the usual engine 


weight. Its transmission and differential are 
one piece. The engine fires horizontally in- 


stead of vertically. It is air cooled and no 
radiator is required. In factory tests the en- 
gine developed a peak horsepower of 95 miles 
per hour with ordinary non-premium fuel. Be- 
fore being placed on exhibit the engine was 
run well over 1,000 hours at speeds equal to 
75 miles per hour road speed, consuming only 
three-quarters of the gas and less oil than the 
average automobile engine. 


Staff Changes Announced 


N. A. Strand & Co., 5001 N. Wolcott Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill., manufacturers of flexible 
shafts and machinery, announce that Jack O. 
Edgerton has been added to the firm’s execu- 
tive staff to replace Clyde W. Blakeslee, re- 
signed. The company also announces that con- 
sideration is being given to improvement of 
manufacturing facilities and to advancement 
of the entire line of equipment. 


Scot Firm Licensed By U. S. Steel 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary, announces that Col- 
villes, Ltd., of Glasgow, Scotland, has been 
licensed to manufacture Cor-ten, well-known 
corrosion-resistant, high-strength, low-alloy 
steel developed by Carnegie-Illinois. Until the 
Fall of 1944, when Lukens Steel Co. and Re- 
publie Steel Corp. were licensed to manufac- 
ture it, Cor-ten was produced solely by sub- 
sidiaries of United States Steel Corp. More 
recently, Crucible Steel Co. of America has 
become a licensee. 


B & O Expands Service 


Roy B. White, president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, has announced that his 
company has joined the Santa Fe in the estab- 
lishment of transcontinental passenger service 
between Washington and Los Angeles with 
through bedroom-roomette sleeping car serv- 
ice daily between Washington and Chicago on 
its all-Pullman “Capital Limited” for con- 
nection with the Santa Fe’s “Chief” operating 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. Mr. White 
also stated that he has been negotiating for 
additional sleeping car services on the B & O 
which would connect with trains of western 
lines operating between Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other points in the west and southwest. 


Davenport Unit Delivered 


To meet the demands of expanding opera- 
tion, a 35-ton Diesel-electric locomotive, built 
by Davenport Locomotive Works, was re- 
cently delivered to the Pittsburgh Limestone 
Corp. The unit is powered by two Hercules 
engines, two generators and two motors. In 
announcing the delivery, the builders call at- 
tention to a trend toward Diesel-type motive 
power which they characterize as quiet and 
flexible and widely used during the war years. 
The firm which built this 35-ton unit is a 
division of Davenport Besler Corp., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Steel in the War 


Pubished by United States Steel, “Steel in 
the War” assembles for the first time facts 
and figures which measure the importance to 
the national war effort of this basic metal. 
Enumerating the contributions to victory of 
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the Virginia Bridge Company and the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, as well 
as those of all other United States Steel sub- 
sidiaries and the parent corporation, the gen- 
erously illustrated book has been made avail- 
able to thousands of libraries as an industrial 
reference volume. 

First plans to publish its war production 
story were made by United States Steel early 
in the war, when it became apparent that the 
steel industry was launched upon a produc- 
tion task unparalleled in history, on which 
might stand or fall the fate of our nation. 
Each succeeding month of home front produc- 
tion added new feats of industrial accomplish- 
ment and new all-time production peaks, until 
by VJ Day there had been established one of 
the most amazing records ever made by a sin- 
gle industry. 

To back up the battlefront etfort of the 
United States and its allies, and at the same 
time meet essential home front needs, the 
American steel industry increased its annual 
production 70 per cent over 1939, and pro- 
duced the gigantic total of 467,000,000 tons of 
steel in five years, ending July 31, 1945. U. S. 
Steel’s share of that amount was 161,000,000 
tons, with the corporation’s percentage of the 
total output remaining approximately the 
same as in pre-war years. 


Chain Belt Conveyor 


Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, announces 
production of a self-contained factory assembled 
heavy-duty apron conveyor unit. The heavy- 
duty ‘roller supported apron feeder is furnished 
in several widths and with centers ranging from 
a minimum of 4’7” to a maximum of 9’ 1” 
varied by 18” increments. 

This type of feeder is widely used under bins 
and hoppers for heavy lump material such as 





Chain Belt Conveyor 


ore, pit-run gravel and rock. At a normal 
speed of 10 feet per minute, handling 100% 
material, capacities of these standard units 
will run up to 80 tons per hour. Because the 
heavy steel chain belt rides directly on large 
diameter traction rollers, the design of the new 
heavy-duty feeder means long chain belt life, 
and low power consumption. 


Branch Office Announced 


Courts & Co., dealers in investment securi- 
ties, with headquarters at 11 Marietta St., At- 
lanta, Ga., have announced that their South 
Carolina office is now located on the ground 
floor of the Peoples Bank Building, 18 Broad 
St., in Charleston. The office is under the co- 
managership of E. Prioleau Ravenel, Jr., and 
Robert F. McNab. Other associates of the 
staff are W. E. Martin, H. L. Matthews and 
Demal Cochran. 


Heads Market Research 


William F. Newton has been appointed man- 
ager of market research and development for 
the Columbia Chemical Division of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa., according to an an- 
nouncement by W. I. Galliher, executive sales 
manager for the division. Mr. Newton joined 
the Columbia Chemical Division’s research 
staff during July, 1941. He was made divi- 
sion superintendent in charge of synthetic 
resins and related organic products two years: 
later. Dr. Alphonse Pechukas is director of 
research for the glass company’s Columbia 
Chemical Division. 


New Craig Ridgway Officers 

New president and treasurer of Craig Ridg- 
way & Son Co., Coatesville, Pa. manufac- 
turers of steam hydraulic machinery, is H. 
Dripp, who succeeds E. B, Ridgway recently 
resigned. Craig S. Ridgway is vice president 
and Dr. S. W. Ridgway, secretary. 
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Horton Floating Roof 


The Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., Chicigo, 
Iil., announces publication of a new 12-page 
booklet “The Horton Floating Roof” discuss- 
ing the reduction of evaporation loss and the 
elimination of fire hazard in flat-bottom tanks 
storing volatile liquids and chemicals. Gaug- 
ing methods employed with flat-bottom tanks 
equipped with the improved Horton Floating 
Roof are described and a diagram of a typical 
installation is shown. A copy of this booi let 
will be sent on request to the company, 








Solvay Opens New Branch 


Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York, Y., has announced the establisii- 
ment of a new office at S47 M & M Building, 
Houston, Texas, which will cover the stsics 
of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, and \ ill 
be in charge of Col. S. O. Taylor. Col. Taylor 
is a veteran of both World War I and World 
War II having recently returned to Solviy 
after having served three years as Execul ve 
Officer at Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio, as 
a member of the Air Corps. Prior to 
latest entry in the Army, Col. Taylor, \ 
employed for a period of eleven years with 
Solvay Sales, St. Louis Branch. Solvay Suaivs 
Corporation markets alkalies, = calcein 
chloride and other chemical products maz 'i- 
factured by The Solvay Process Compa:y. 


S 


Bryant Industrial Flomixers 

Production of a newly designed consta)- 
ratio mixer for Jow pressure air and gas is 
announced by D. A. Campbell, manager >of 


the Industrial Division of Bryant Heater 
Company, Cleveland. 
First of a series of new gas combustion 


elements for use in industrial process equi:)- 
inent, the Flomixer utilizes the energy of a 
stream of air at pressures up to 3 pounds '0 
entrain a combustible gas and to deliver tie 
mixture at unusually high pressure to tie 
burners it supplies. 

Available in pipe sizes from %4” to 4”, t 
Flomixer’s efficiency is due to the improved 
design of internal contours and proportions, 
with resultant reduction of pressure loss: s 
within the unit. An air supply of one pour 1 
pressure will produce a mixture yoo 3 of 


13” water column with natural ga 111,’ 
with manufactured gas. 
New Hendrick Agents 
Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Carbondal«, 


Pa., producer of perforated metals and open 
steel flooring, has appointed three new Sales 
representatives, it is announced by Trow 
bridge A. Warner, sales manager. 

Henry H. Rugg, 703 Ashland Avenue, St. 
Paul, will cover Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
northewestern Wisconsin; Charles H. Dish 
man, Porter Building, Kansas City, Mo., will 
handle Kansas, Oklahoma and_ western 
Missouri; and Crandall-Ricker Sales Corp., 
*aul Brown Building, St. Louis, for eastern 
Missouri, Arkansas, western Tennessee, west 
ern Kentucky, and a portion of south-western 
Illinois. 


Borg-Warner Unit Formed 


Plans have been completed for a new Borg 
Warner unit to be known as the Norge-Heat 
division, with Howard E. Blood as president. 
Mr. Blood is also head of the corporation's 
Norge and Detroit Gear divisions and a di 
rector. 

Initial production will include several im 
proved models of automatic, thermostatically 
controlled oil-fired furnaces, utility room and 
under floor heating units, oil-fired water heat 
ers and air filter units. 


‘Heads Alabama Plant a 


Joseph C. Herbert, with B. F. Goodrich Co. 
since 1927, has been named factory manager of 
the company’s recently acquired tire plant in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, it is announced by J. E. 
Gulick, general manager of the tire manufac- 
turing ‘division. Final construction work on the 
new tire manufacturing unit is underway. 

The new Tuscaloosa plant manager has been 
secretary of Pacific B. F. Goodrich Co., assist- 
ant counsel of the company, and during the 
war period served as assistant secretary and 
later general manager of Lone Star Ordnance 
Co., Texarkana, Texas, a bomb and shell load 
ing plant, one of the largest of its kind in the 
world, built and operated by B. F. Goodrich 
during the war emergency. 

Mr. Herbert is a graduate of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Long Distance 
is catching up too 
















More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


The service is getting better, but we’ve still 
got a good way to go before we get back to 
pre-war service. 


Once we catch up with that, we'll keep right on 
going and try to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TRADE LITERATURE 








SPEED REDUCERS ILLUSTRATED 


A new sixteen page bulletin entitled “Earle 
Speed Reducers as Applied to Operating 
Machinery,” containing information on select- 
ing the proper reducing unit for various 
needs. Fully illustrated, showing installa- 
tions in movable bridges, ferry lifts, gates, 
dams and other types of machinery, it is 
issued by Earle Gear and Machine Co., 4707 
Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


NEW GLASS BOOKLET 


Ways in which glass can be used to make 
the home attractive are pictured in new lit- 
erature prepared by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. Developments in home glaz- 
ing such as the double-glazed insulating win- 
dow, known as Twindow, and full walls of 
plate glass are shown in this 28-page booklet. 
Examples of modern picture windows and cor- 
ner windows that are bringing about a marked 
change in home construction are included. 
Full color illustrations depict mirrors, glass 
block, and structural Carrara glass. Other 
pictures show how such practical products as 
plate glass closet shelves, kitchen door mir- 
rors, and glass furniture tops aid safety in 
the home. Copies of the new booklet may be 
had.by writing Department PPG-110 Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


DUST CONTROL ILLUSTRATED 


An illustrated booklet has been issued by 
American Air Filter Co. Inc., 1st and Central 
Ave., Louisville 8, Ky., describing Roto-Clone 
dust control systems of which the firm is the 
manufacturer. The booklet contains installa- 
tion photographs, tables, charts and a discus- 
sion of a simplified procedure for designing a 
Roto-Clone exhaust system. Also included are 
explanations of pressure relationships in ex- 
haust systems, and methods of measurement. 
The booklet is offered by the company free of 
charge to those interested in a system of en- 
closures or hoods at the source of dust, piping 
to convey the dust-laden air, an exhauster to 
draw the dust from the source and a separator 
to remove the dust from the carrier air. 


NEW GENERATOR BULLETIN 


A new line of portable gasoline-engine- 
driven generators now being produced by the 
Homelite Corporation, Port Chester, New 
York, is described in their new Bulletin L- 
406. It pictorially describes the standard line 
of generators which Homelite has developed 
... all of them are new models. Aluminum 
alloys in all major castings plus Homelite’s 
proven two-cycle engine design make pos- 
sible the high horse power to weight ratio. 
Photographs illustrate the portable power 
plant, power for floodlighting emergencies or 
night work, power to operate electric drills 
and saws, power for public address systems, 
radios, standby service or battery charging. 
Generator sizes range from 500 watt to 5000 
watt, ac or de, 6 to 230 volt, 50 to 800 cycle. 
The weights of the complete units vary from 
48 pounds for the smallest size to 142 pounds 
for the 5000 watt generator. 








Textile Mill Officials Re-elected 


All officers of Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc. were re-elected by the Board of 
Directors following the annual stockholders’ 
meeting here today, at which members of the 
Board also were renamed. 

The officers include John M. Miller, Jr., of 
Richmond, Va., chairman; George S. Harris, 
president and treasurer; Basil D. Browder, 
Russell B. Newton and A. B. Emmert, vice- 
presidents; J. M. Hughlett of New York, vice- 
president and general sales manager; Theo- 
dore A. Bassin, comptroller; W. W. Ayres, 
secretary; and D. A. Overbey, Jr., and Lesley 
H. Browder, assistant treasurers. 





Courts Staff Additions 


Courts & Co., Investment Securities, 
Atlanta 1, Ga., announces that Joseph J. 
Maddox, formerly Captain A.U.S. has_ be- 
come associated with the company’s Atlanta 
office and that H. Ross Hefner formerly with 
the A.U.S. has become associated with the 
Gadsden office. Both Mr. Maddox and Mr. 
Hefner served in the South Pacific. 
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George E. Dyke, chairman of the 
board and president of Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., of New York, announces 
that the Southern Paper Board 
Corp., a subsidiary of the Gair con- 
cern in which Fort Wayne Corru- 
gated Paper Co. has a substantial 
interest, has exercised an option to 
purchase approximately 180 acres 
of land at Port Wentworth, on the 
Savannah River, near Savannah, 
Ga., on which it will erect a sul- 
phate pulp and paperboard mill as 
soon as possible. 

Gair and Fort Wayne interests 
have invested $12,000,000 in the 
Southern Paper Board Corp., of 
which approximately $9,000,000 is 


Port Wentworth Paper Mill to Cost $9,000,000 


to be spent for the mill and its 
equipment. Daily capacity of the 
plant will be 450 tons, or about 135, 
000 tons of container board a year, 
all of which will be converted into 
shipping containers at the fabricat- 
ing plants of the two companies. 
The Southern Paper Board Corp. 
has organized a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, the Gair Woodlands Corp., 
with a paid-in capital of $2,000 .0000, 
This concern will carry on al! the 
wood and land operations inci ient 
to the logging operations. T. W. 
Earle, who has been associated with 
the Gair organization for the ast 
year acquiring woodlands, is }:esi- 
dent of the Gair Woodlands ¢ «rp. 
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Big Paper Plant Proposed in Alabama 


Before the end of the war, the peo- 
ple of Alabama began to ask what 
would happen to the economy of Tal- 
ladega County when the huge pow- 
der plant of the Alabama Ordnance 
Works at Childersburg became sur- 
plus to the Army. 

Late in March, the plant still was 
not. on the surplus list, but they had 
their answer when incorporation 
papers were filed for a newsprint 
plant to occupy part of the facility. 
No fly-by-night corporation, the new 
concern has the names of top Ala- 
bama industrialists on its board of 
directors, and the backing of the 
powerful Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association newsprint com- 
mittee. 

Serving on the board of directors 
with Chairman Donald Comer, pres- 
ident of Avondale Mills, are Ala- 
bama Power Company president, 
Thomas W. Martin, Birmingham 
News-Age-Herald publisher, Clar- 
ence Hanson, Jr., Birmingham at- 
torney, Walter Bouldin, and Syla- 
cauga’s First National Bank presi- 
dent, J. W. Brown, who will also be 
president of the corporation. 

Mr. Comer revealed that the new 
manufacturing plant, named the 
Coosa River Newsprint Company, 
would spend in excess of $10,000,000 
in converting the facility and in- 
stalling paper making machinery. 

It was revealed that less than ten 
per cent of the South’s newsprint 
came from the one Southern news- 
print plant at Lufkin, Tex., and that 
the Southern’ publishers were solid- 


MANUFACTURERS 


ly behind the new plant. Even ¢: :st- 
al newspapers, who because of low 
water rates would still continu» to 
get their newsprint from Cana. ian 
mills, agreed to subscribe to the 
stock of the new company in order 
to ease the buying in that mar ‘et. 

The Coosa River Newspaper ¢ om- 
pany is the outgrowth of an orvar 
ization known as the Talladeg 
County War Plants Conversio 
Committee which was set up 
through the efforts of the Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce in 1')44 
when it seemed that the end of the 
war might not be far off. This com- 
mittee was composed of citizens of 

alladega, Sylacauga and Childers- 
burg, and members of the State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

With the objective of finding 
peacetime uses of the war plants in 
the Talladega County area, the com- 
mittee raised funds by local sub- 
scription and employed the firm of 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, 
S. C., also Milton Fies, consulting 
engineer of Birmingham and the en- 
gineering firm of Polk, Powell and 
Hendon of Birmingham. 

Mr. Comer stated that the Coosa 
River Newsprint Company was the 
result of a community doing some- 
thing for itself. “Our efforts are still 
exploratory,” he said, “but we are 
hopeful that the objectives of the 
committee can be worked out, and 
that through this new mill and 
through better forestry practices, 
the farmers of this area will benefit 
through steadier and higher in- 


comes. 
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Industrial Finance 

a In The South 
rp. 
ni Ever since April in 1865, First and Merchants has cooperated actively 
100. with Southern industry. Today hundreds of Southern manufacturers 
the 
ent are among its customers, and through its extensive connections with 
bs other banks serves many other manufacturers. First and Merchants 
ast is a manufacturer’s bank because it knows and understands Southern 
esi- 
rp. industrial finance through long first hand experience. 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 

above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 

This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939, Yesterday’s in- 
surance cannot cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 
furniture, rugs, clothing, jewelry 
may represent additional thou- 











LISTEN THURSDAY EVENINGS TO EARL GODWIN OVER AMERICAN BROADCASTING NETWORK 

































A phone call 
may save 
you the difference 







sands in assets you stand to lose if 


fire destroys your home and be- | 


longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up—evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 


tion—we urge you to get in touch | 


with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone 
call to him today may ; 
save you thousands. 
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Diesel Locomotives 
(Continued from page 56) 
comotives annually with operations 
being carried on simultaneously 
with shipbuilding and with the same 


| personnel. 

| This first Diesel is not a lap 
| hazard contrivance. Robert H. 
Macy, chief of Ingalls’ locomvo ‘ive 


division, reveals that the com) iny 
first made a survey of 22 soutiern 
| railroads to determine precisely 
| what they needed in the way of a 
locomotive. Then the company set 
about to build one that fit the ne -ds, 
Reaction from the railroads, Mr. 
Macy says, has been highly fa: or- 
able, and thousands viewed the 
sleek Diesel on its maiden den n- 
stration run, from Pascagoul:: to 
Birmingham to Atlanta and h« me 
| again. 
| The company will by no me ins 
| discontinue building ships (it ias 
on hand now a blacklog for more 
than $100,000,000 worth), but its 
locomotive-building division will 
supplement that and provide «m- 
ployment for increased numbers of 
people. In fact, Ingalls’ employment 
| at Pascagoula today stands at about 
7,000, as compared with 10,000 dur- 
ing the peak wartime period—a rec- 
ord such as few shipyards can boast. 

Ingalls is producing “all-purpose” 
locomotives which can be used for 
heavy switching or transfer service 
or for freight and passenger road 
service, either singly or in multiples 
of two, three or four units. This 
adaptability is made possible, Mr. 
Macy explains, by a turret type of 
| cab construction which enables com- 
plete visibility. There is a pilot at 
either end, and the locomotive can 
travel in either direction, This 
makes it suitable for switching and 
certain types of road service and 
suburban service where it is not al- 
ways feasible to turn a locomotive 
around. 

The engine itself is of the eight- 
cylinder in-line type. The entire 
roof over the engine can be lifted off 
to expedite repairs or removal of the 
engine itself. The overall length of 
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the body is 5614 feet and the widih 
is 10 feet. Loaded, the locomotive 
weighs 240,000 pounds. 

A water tank has been built into 
the locomotive and a vestibule in the 
rear provides a sheltered location 
for switching crews while operating 
in transfer service to eliminate tiie 
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need of riding in the cab. All of the 
locomotive’s electrical equipment. 
was manufactured by the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

The diesel engine was manufac- 
tured by the National Supply Com- 
pany’s Superior Engine Division, 
and the radiators and fans by the 
American Blower Corporation. 
Nearly 40 other manufacturing con- 
cerns manufactured other equip- 
ment used in producing the locomo- 
tiv. A few of these were Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, American 
Steel Foundries, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, American Brake 
Shoe Company, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Westing- 
house Air Brake Company and Ser- 
vice Foundry, among others. 





Industrial Expansions 


(Continued from page 58) 


LUBBOCK—Terminal — Lubbock Bus Co., 
let contract at $53,383 for terminal and mainte- 
nance building. 

LUBBOCK — Warehouse — Lubbock Bag 
Co. let contract for factory and warehouse 
building. 

LUFKIN — Expansion — Southland Paper 
Mills, doubling size and capacity of present 
facilities, estimated cost $4,500,000. 

SAN ANTONIO — Factory—Alamo Pottery 
Co. is building addition to ceramic factory. 

SAN ANTONIO—Generating Plant—Public 
Service Board, plans enlarging Mission Road 
electric generating plant at cost of $2,000,000, 
to be completed by mid-1948. 

SAN ANTONIO — Building—Colonial Cake 
Company, let contract for two buildings. 

SAN ANTONIO — Factory — Dr. Frederic 
Oppenheimer, received low bid for mattress 
factory building. 

SAN ANTONIO —‘Building — Pabst En- 
graving Co., let contract at $34,995 for build- 
ing. 

SAN MARCOS — Plant — Texas Ceramic 
Products Corp., will erect plant and office 
building. 


SEQUIN — Laundry—Charles Dwyer let 
contract for lanudry building. 
SINTON — Grain Elevatar—Construction 


planned of grain elevator with storage 
capacity of 16 carloads of grain or approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds, for Sinton Grain & 
Elevator Co. 

SOUTH TEXAS—Plant—Sun Oil Co., plan- 
ning natural gasoline plant and possibly gas 
storage compressor plant in Sun and North 
Sun Field in South Texas, involving an ex- 
penditure of about $1,000,000; as part of a $4,- 
000,000 program for conservation of natural 
gas; company is joining other operators in 
Seeligson Field, in constructing gas cycling 
and natural gasoline plant. 

VALLEY MILLS — Locker Plant—Valley 
Mills Refrigeration Cooperative has $35,000 
een for construction of refrigeration locker 
plant. 

WICHITA FALLS — Building — Wichita 
Industrial Foundation, Inc., plans factory 
building, cost $40,000. 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND — Factory, Ete. — Century 
Sprinkler Corp., let contract for factory and 
oftice building. 

RICHMOND—Warehouse—Atlantic Varnish 
& Paint Co., received bids for warehouse. 

KICHMOND — Addition—Contract let for 
building addition to Reeves Avenue Power 
Station in Norfolk; Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., owner. 

TIDEWATER — Plant — Portsmouth 
Frozen Foods, Inc., started work on locker 
Plant; capital of $100,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SLUEFIELD — Terminal — Atlantic Grey- 
hound Corp., let contract for bus terminal, 
estimated cost $125,000. 
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The LONGEST word 


in the dictionary | 


...is the one above... 34 letters... but it does not impress us 
nearly as much as the strongest word... REPUTATION for which 
Mr. Webster gives us these synonyms: fame, renown, glory, con- 
sideration, distinction, honor. We would like to add our favorites: 
integrity, Competence, quality. Study these solid words. We offer 
them to you as tangible assets. For more than thirty years the 
Virginia Engineering Company has completed thousands of large 
contracts with complete 
satisfaction. And that, 


Challenge in a Stamp 
May we tell you the entire 
sir, is reputation. story of Virginia Engineering 


Company? Write today. 





BUILDING - HIGHWAY & 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
MECHANICAL - ELECTRICAL - UTILITIES 


WE BUILD TO YOUR DESIGN 
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INDUSTRIAL FACTS 


ABOUT TENNESSEE 
TVA 


All of the basic purposes of TVA 
have been accomplished—“The uni- 
fied development of the Tennessee 
River system primarily, flood control, 
navigation, water-power utilization 
and national defense.” 





Less known perhaps, but certainly 
as important to peacetime industry, 
are the economic advantages created 
by TVA in the Tennessee Valley. 
Power lines have brought to the area 
a new way of life. Farms have become 
mechanized, releasing native labor 
for industry. Motors have taken the 
place of man power. Modern appli- 
ances have made living more enjoy- 
able. Workers have more time for 
self-improvement and recreation— 
adding to their contentment. 


Low-cost TVA power has opened 
up hundreds of smaller communities 
in Tennessee that are ideal locations 
for industries. These locations permit 
the decentralization so desirable in 
peaceful plant operation. These com- 
munities have an adequate supply of 
workers for small industries. These 
workers, for the most part, live on 
farms or own their homes nearby. 
They are citizens of and have a vital 
interest in the communities where 
they work. They are noticeably free 
from the unrest usually apparent in 
congested industrial areas. 


Leaders in these Tennessee com- 
munities are awake to the importance 
of industrial payrolls and give full 
cooperation to continuous plant op- 
eration. 


Detailed information on TVA 
power, decentralization, and labor, 
as well as other industrial advantages, 
is given in a big, 210-page general 
survey: “Industrial Resources of 
Tennessee,” that will be mailed to 
executives and industrial engineers 
upon request. It is filled with facts 
that every employer should have 
when plant expansion or location is 
being considered. Dictate your re- 
quest today—on your business sta- 
tionery, please. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Information Division 


926 State Office Bldg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 





first public Power Stale 





Train Radio Tested 
(Continued from page 47) 


square inches—the unit is provided 
with a remote control switch, a pilot 
light and an Off-On switch. When 
the knob is in the On position, the 
warning signal is broadcast to all 
trains and stations tuned to that 
particular frequency. 

During the Atlanta-Birmingham 
test, mobile equipment was_ in- 
stalled on two locomotives and a 
business car. The “end-to-end” 
tests were made between the car and 
the locomotive pulling it. The 
“train-to-train” tests and demon- 
stration of the “Slowtone” warning 
device were made by having a radio 
equipped locomotive meet the regu- 
larly scheduled train between Rock- 
mart and Atlanta, a distance of 43.4 
miles. Fixed station installations 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
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were at Howells, 3.2 miles from At- 
lanta’s terminal station, at Dallas, 
30.6 miles west of Howells, ani at 
Rockmart. 

End-to-end tests were conducted 
all the way through to Birmingham, 
The Bendix portable communica- 
tions unit, otherwise known as the 
“walkie-talkie” is used for tes:ing 
communication from work crew to 
train or dispatcher. Tests of ¢om- 
munication from a rotating der:ick 
were also made at Howells. 





Georgia Mine Studied 


A study of the Nulsen barite m ne, 
near Cartersville, Bartow Cou: ty, 
Ga., has just been completed by T. 
L. Kesler and I. G. Sohn of the (eo- 
logical Survey, and a geologic : nd 
topographic map and brief re} ort 
have been released, according to an 
announcement by Survey Direc or 
William E. Wrather to Secretary of 
the Interior Julius A. Krug. ‘Vhe 
map and report have been placed on 
open file in the Mary Mumford ‘Te- 
morial Library in Cartersville, (a., 
at the offices of the Geological § 
vey in Washington, D. C., and in the 
office of the Director, Departmen of 
Mines, Mining and Geology, 25 
State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga., where it 
may be consulted by any interested 
persons. 





Oklahoma City Industry 


(Continued from page 38) 


of Oklahoma City has increased 
since V-J Day. Population just be- 
fore the end of the war was esti- 
mated at 267,000, an increase of 41,- 
000 above the 1940 census. Today, 
on the basis of housing conditions 
and public utility installations, the 
population figure is set at 275,000. 

Under the pressure of this growth, 
6,500 new family dwelling units defi- 
nitely are planned for construction, 
involving several extensive new 
areas of development. More than 300 
now are under construction. Ma- 
terial shortages constitute the only 
holdup. 

Commercial and industrial build- 
ings of all kinds, large and small are 
fully occupied and there is a heavy 
demand for additional space. A con- 
siderable number of smaller build- 
ings have been erected in the last few 


months, but lack of materials stan:!s 
(Continued on page 78) 
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In Your Post War Plans 
COME SOUTH 
Where Labor and Capital Work Together 


Move down south in the heart of the textile industry where workers are native born, in- 
telligent and dependable. 


They share with business leaders and town officials a cooperative attitude toward new 
business. 


Your plant will be welcome in Dallas, North Carolina where there is ample room for 
growth and expansion of your manufacturing plant. Good highways and railroads, warm 
climate, low taxes, cheap electric power rates from town-owned utilities. Low gas rates. 
Plenty of water. | 
We welcome you to Dallas, in southern North Carolina, twenty miles west of Charlotte, 
three miles north of Gastonia. Plenty of labor available who stand ready to work for 
you and with you for the common good of all. Bring your plant to Dallas, North Caro- 
lina, a town of friendly people. 


For specific information wire or write: 


MAYOR A. J. MAXWELL DALLAS, NORTH CAROLINA 
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EPPINGER ~> RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 
» All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 













DESIGN ENGINEERING .. . 
for INDUSTRY and BUSINESS 


STABLISHED over 25 years as a 
E confidential design service for 
products, special automatic 
machines, production tools and 
methods. Clientele restricted to 
one firm in a specified field. 
Now serving many leading firms 
throughout the country. 


MACHINE & TOOL DESIGNING 
C 


O M P A N Y 
1011 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


HENRY A. SIMPSON @ FRED C. GLADECK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Southern Representative—Edward De Luce 
1716 Landon Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla. 





80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 












POLES © CROSS ARMS ®@ PILING ® TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 





















At your request we will visit you at your 


place of business to discuss your 





banking requirements. 





RESOURCES OVER 200 MILLION DOLLARS 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Main Office: Baltimore & St. Paul Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Federal Reserve System 
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Thousands of Gties 
HAVE LAYNE 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


Quality that gives supreme satisfaction was the ultimate 
deciding factor with thousands of cities that now own 


Layne Well Water Systems. These cities—and they range 
from the Nation's largest to those of only a few inhabi- 
tants—were careful to place known performance before 
idle claims. In buying Layne Well Water Systems they 
obtained the very best that skill and experience could 
create. 


Layne Well Water Systems have long been first choice 
by big and little cities everywhere—first choice for highest 
efficiency, lowest cost operation and unparalleled long life. 
In a like manner, thousands of industries;—processing plants, 
factories, railroads, oil refineries, ice plants and irrigation 
projects also buy and use Layne Well Water Systems. 


Each Layne Well Water System is built to fulfill a 
specific need—and built to produce the utmost amount of 
water under any and all conditions. For illustrated lit- 
erature, address Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are available in sizes to pro- 
duce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water per minute. High 
efficiency saves on power cost. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart. Ark. * 
Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka. Ind. ® Layne-Louisiana 
é es, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest Co.. Mil- 
Vis. * Layne-Ohio Co.. Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Texas 

Co Houston. Texas * Layne-Western Co.. Kansas City, Mo. *® 
Layne-Western © Minnesota. Minneapolis. Minn. * Interna- 


”. @O 
tional Water Supply Ltd.. London. Ontario. Canada * Layne-His- 
S. A., Pe 


Mexico. D. F 


pano Americana, 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 














(Continued from page 14) 
Here is just one more proof that a business can be 
run most efficiently from its own front office. 





During the war, more than 50 foreign government 
purchasing missions appeared in Washington. Near- 
ly all of them are still there, despite pressure to dis. 
lodge them. Some of this pressure, although unofficial, 
has come from the government. It is encouraging to 
note that someone in Washington believes in the 
fundamentally sound practice of having purchasers 
buy their goods from the people who make them, 
rather than through the government. Let’s hope the 
trend continues. 





Who are the capitalists of this country? To say 
that they are the financiers on Wall Street is oi: a 
par with saying that Byron Nelson, Ben Hogan, et. «1., 
are the golfers of this country. Just as the actual 
golfers are the countless men and women who dot cur 
thousands of courses every day, so are the capitali-ts 
the 46 million savings bank depositors, the 71 million 
life insurance policy holders, the approximately 15 
million securities investors. Every property holder, 
investor, and saver has a stake in the economy of Gur 
nation which, in terms of his own security and wel- 
fare, is as great as that of the richest man alive. 

When the government’s cheap money policy shrinks 
interest rates, which have been decreased by nearly 
two-thirds in the last fifteen years, it is these capit:l- 
ists-——_the large majority of our people—who get it in 
the neck. Persons and institutions of fixed income 
must drastically curtail their standard of living or 
their activities, or they must bite into the principal 
of their investments. Whichever is done, the outcome 
is painfully obvious. The American capitalist seems 
doomed for extinction. 





“AFL unions throughout the nation have sougiit 
and won, through honest, fair collective bargaining, 
increases running as high as 30 per cent. 

“CIO unions have refused like offers. Why? Be- 
cause they are, in some instances, far more interested 
in promoting political philosophies than in real trade 
unionism. They are today, by promoting social and 
industrial unrest, endangering all of organized labor's 
gains in the past ten years. They are proving today 
that they are willing to sacrifice economic gains and 
working conditions in the interest of promoting politi- 
‘al and economic philosophies. .. . 

“The AFL is not going to jeopardize 60 years of 
gains in an attempt to settle the fight between China's 
Nationalists and Communists. The interests of the 
American worker are far more important to the AFL 
than removing the fascist dictatorship of Franco. The 
AFL is not going to subject the American worker to 
virtual slavery and anti-labor legislation because tlie 
Communists in Indonesia cannot overthrow British 
imperialism.” 

Southern California Teamster—Feb. 13, 1946. 








The National Opinion Research Center, in a report 
entitled The Public Looks At World Organization, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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FACTS at your finger tips! 


Send for this free Industrial 
Catalog now. It will help you 
solve your building and 
maintenance problems. You 
need it in your file—it’s yours 
for the asking. 





Valuable 
Information on: 


e Asphalt Roofing and Sid- 
ing Materials 


e Built-up Roofings and 
Waterproofings 


e Corrugated Asbestos 
Sheets—for roofs and side- 
walls 


e@ Asbestos-Cement Board 


e Asbestos-Cement Shingles 
and Sidings 





BALTIMORE 24, MD. 





e@ Insulation, Pipe Cover- 
ings, etc. 


e Coal Tar Products 


e Waterproof Wrapping 
Papers 


e Oil and Gas Pipe Line 
Materials 


e Rapid Asphalt Paint and 
Insulating Tape 


e Roof Coatings and Plas- 
tic-Cements 


m= The RUBEROID co. = 


® MOBILE 8, ALA. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
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INSULATION AND INDUSTRIAL SPECIALTIES 
FORTY-S1X 














It’s a fact that you and the rest 
of America’s homeowners and 


business men are doing everything possible 
to remodel, rebuild and ‘‘fix-up’”’ generally 
in order to relieve the housing and business 


space shortage. 


You need...and will BUY 
materials of all sorts! 


If you haven’t already, look over your supplies on 
hand. Check your sheet metal, paint, insulation 
material, building and heating supplies and other 


material needs. 


You’ll buy from the dealer or 
contractor who can supply you! 


If you don’t find what you want, check directly with 


Lyon, Conklin. 


If we can’t deliver to your dealer, 


it’s probably not available ANYWHERE. 


Jvon. @hklin & @ Inc. 


Baltimore 30, Md. 





Tel. SOuth 2000 


Established 1860 


Washington 4, D. C. 
Tel. NAtional 0890 


































Chattanooga Research 
Institute 


(Continued from page 53) 


ence includes important research 
service with Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Atlas Mineral 
Products Company of Pennsylvania 
and Monsanto Chemical Company. 
His experience covers a wide range 
in the development of processes for 
the manufacture of plastics and syn- 
thetics. He has secured a number 
of patents and has published many 
scientific articles of recognized im- 
portance. His associates likewise 
are scientists of wide experience in 
the investigation of industrial proj- 
ects. 

In addition to the equipment and 
personnel of the Institute itself, the 
laboratories of the University will 
be accessible for types of research 
requiring their facilities, and mem- 
bers of the faculty will be available 
for consultation. Coordinating 
work by advanced students of the 
University will afford additional 
aid. 

Under Dr. Seymour’s direction, 
the Institute is expected to get into 
the full swing of its established pur- 
poses swiftly. These are embraced in 
a four-fold program: the training of 
scientists and skilled workers; re- 
search for industry; fundamental 
studies in pure and applied science ; 
and the maintenance of an up-to- 
date science library with reference 
service. 

Considerable stress will be placed 
on the first objective which is held 
by the sponsors to be one of the most 
valuable parts of the program. It 
also is believed that the comprehen- 
sive type of library being contem- 
plated will prove of inestimable 
value in ascertaining basic facts re- 
lated to projected new Southern 
products and processes. For indus- 
try itself, the second and third ob- 
jectives hold prospects of immedi- 
ate and profitable benefits. 

Under the program, any individ- 
ual, industry or association, regard- 
less of size or location, may submit 
research projects to the Institute. 
If accepted, the program of investi- 
gation will be outlined by the spon- 
sor or the director. Frequent con- 
sultations will be held between the 
two, and monthly reports will be 
submitted by the Institute. 


In instances where several indus- 
(Continued on page 82) 








Little 


(Continued from page 43) 


Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 
Some of the large orders to be built 
this Spring are the 1,000 hopper car 
order for the Louisville & Nashville 
and the 1,000 automobile car order 
for the Southern Railway. Within 
another month or so production 
should pass the 900 cars per month 
rate, and later on go to nearly the 
1,400 rate thus further proving the 
ability of our Southern plant to turn 
out big stuff in a hurry. And don’t 
you ever think that the railroads of 
the nation don’t want their cars in 
a hurry. They are operating with old 
equipment that has seen many trips 
to the shops. Some of the freight 
cars now on the roads have been 
practically rebuilt. 

The total of the nation’s freight 
cars is 1,771,394. Naturally the pres- 
sure of war years had much to do 
with the breaking down and the 
wearing out of rolling stock all over 
the country. The gondola car that 
carried strip steel from the mills 
across the country to a Seattle ship- 
yard was called upon to tote a load 
of machinery up into Canada on its 
next trip. Following that, the Cana- 
dian city which received the machin- 
ery may have had a cargo of tele- 
phone poles headed for the Atlantic 
seaboard. Racing across the country 
with few stops for maintenance, 
every available piece of rolling stock 
was given harder usage than it had 
before seen. Shoppings were de- 
ferred, and cars limped along as 
best they could with little hope of 
being retired and replaced with new 
cars. 

Need of the country for service- 
able freight cars was so great that 
the War Production Board’s freeze 
order of April, 1942 soon had a 
number of exceptions issued. Spe- 
cial lots of cars deemed essential 
to the war effort. were given permits 
for building, and almost constantly 
the Bessemer plant had on its tracks 
a lot or two of these cars. 

At first, while steel was critically 
short, a great deal of wood was used 
in the cars’ construction. Hopper 
cars were built with wood planking 
for sides and ends. These were called 
composite cars because they used 
part wood and part steel. For some 
time no box cars were allowed to 
be built, production being confined 
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Shop with Big Stuff 


to open-top cars such as gondolas, 
hoppers and flat cars. With the limi- 
tations in building that were im. 
posed by priorities for various ty pes 
of materials and sub-assemblies, the 
production line of almost every car 
shop in the country was erratic. 


Nevertheless at the Bessemer 
plant, domestic freight cars «on- 
tinued almost incessantly to rol! out 
of the shop doors on one track wiiile 
thousands of military freight «ars 
packed for overseas shipment were 
assembled on another track. It was 
the constant pounding, the never- 
ending drive, the continuous ene gy 
of every man Jack in the shops that 
has made the plant’s freight car })ro- 
duction a matter of pride in car 
building circles. 

Being in the South, Bessemer 
plant starts earlier in the Spring 
and continues later in the Fall with 
outdoor activity. Doors are ope:ed 
and warm air blows through the 
shop at the first sign of Spring. 
Many operations can be carried on 
outdoors with the generally pleas- 
ant Southern temperatures prev:iil- 
ing for a long stretch of months. Of 
course it gets hot in the Summer 
time, but no hotter than it does in 
the North where temperatures of 
100 to 110 degrees also are common. 
In fact, the length of the season in 
the Birmingham industrial district 
permits home gardeners to raise at 
least two crops of vegetables during 
the growing season. The ground and 
soil do double duty when encouraged 
by reasonable temperatures. 

Perhaps it is the climate, maybe 
it is the leadership, or perchance it 
is the fraternal spirit, or whatever 
the cause, Pullman - Standard’s 
southernmost plant can be depended 
on for emergency production when 
the orders and the materials are at 
hand. 

Capacity of the Bessemer plant is 
54 cars a day on the two production 
tracks. This rate is not at all theo- 
retical, having been actually accoin- 
plished, with minor interruptions, 
for a period beginning February 3, 
1942, until the War Production 
Board’s freeze order of April, 1942. 
The rate is calculated on a “basic” 
freight car, which for all practical 
purposes is the equivalent of a 50- 


ton box car. Actually a sustained 
(Continued on page. 72) 
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15,000 Gal. Propane Capacity Tank 8’ 0-1/16” 1.D. x 50’ 5-%4” Long 


Lancaster 


Lancaster fabricated steel plate products are widely known for 
quality design, fine workmanship and reasonable cost. We can 
furnish: pressure vessels, elevated tanks, process tanks, autoclaves, 
standpipes, retorts, extractors, sprinkler tanks, stacks, breech- 
ings, bunkers, large ©.D. piping, ships, barges, dredges, dredge 
pipe, etc. 


Consult Lancaster's experienced engineers for your fabricated 
steel plate needs. Complete designs and estimates will be fur- 
nished promptly. Write, phone or wire today. 


LANCASTER IRON Works, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 























You can depend on Cole-built 
pressure vessels and tanks for a e 
correctness of design and con- Tanks—Towers 
struction that assures safety and Pressure Vessels 
economy of maintenance. Starch Kettles 
We design, fabricate and erect Kiers—Vats 
vessels and tanks for the stor- 
age of liquids, gases and chemi- Sigecters 
cals under pressure; refinery Boilers—Flumes 
towers, creosoting cylinders, pulp Smokestacks 
digesters, and all forms of fabri- Standpipes 
cated steel plate construction. Fabricated Steel 
Write stating your  require- Work 
ments, and we’ll send details and ~ 
costs. 
RDE A MFG.CO. 322) 
NewnanGa. 


CYLINDERS VESSELS 


TANKS TOWERS 








SDUTHLANG] 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


We now manufacture and offer to the 
trade tanks in a!l sizes for pressure or 
gravity work. Also other steel equipment 
of either 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field as well as shop built 
equipment 


Write us for information and quotations 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TANKS 





BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 

Limestone Sand 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 


711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 
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Then What? 
Install a Davis tank. Then what? 
Well, spend your time and energy 
on other plant details, for the 
tank will take care of itself. 

Questions answered. 
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The "Quinn Standard” 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the 
world over, wherever concrete pipe is produced 
and used. Backed by over 30 years’ service in 
the hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated con- 
tractors, municipal departments and pipe manu- 
facturers who know from experience that Quinn 
pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas combine 
to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry process. Built to give more 
years of service—sizes for any diameter pipe 
from 12 to 84 inches—tongue and groove or bell 
end pipe—any length. 

WRITE TODAY 
Complete information, prices and estimates sent en 


Siete w~Y request. Also manufacturers of Quinn Conerete Pipe 
. = Machines. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MCLE 12"ST. BOONE, IA: 






































































That is Missouri's position. In FRONT RANK a- 
mong the nation’s most advantageous industrial 
locations . . . . in the very CENTER of things 
opportunity-wise. 

Consider these vital facts: Over 950 new corporations last 


year. New modern State Constitution. Low taxes. Unlimit- 
ed water supply. Wealth of raw material and abundance 
of firm power. Vast pools of skilled native-born friendly 
labor. Rich diversified consumer market. Hub of all inland 
transportation. Extensive cultural and educational facilities. 


350 alert communities eager and able to offer every 


cooperation. 
nfidenti service of R | 
ot co Z De oft | 
jized, aissout e pept. 703 Jeffers 
_ “ and Developme” | 
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Little Shop with Big Stuff 
(Continued from page 70) 
production record of sixty-eight cars 
a day have been run through the 
plant during the war. If orders jer. 
mit production will again shoot for 
the sixty-eight per day or better. 

With everyone on the job, with 
orders on the books, with both 
tracks operating, and materia! in 
the storage yards, Pullman-Stand- 
ard’s southernmost plant can miin- 
tain such a rate. It can become a j)0- 
tent factor in supplying transporia- 
tion equipment to help bring the 1a. 
tion back to a peacetime pros- 
perity. 

Aluminum for Peace 

(Continued from page 46) 


| ternational Great Northern aid 
| Texas & Pacific railroads. These 


consist of coaches, diners and slecp- 
ing cars—and will be built by the 
American Car and Foundry Coin- 
pany. Kansas City Southern Rail- 
road has placed orders for 8 coaches 
and 8 sleeping cars with the sanie 
company. Union Pacific Railroid 
has also placed an order for the cou- 
struction of 65 passenger cars con- 
sisting of diners, club cars and bag- 
gage cars. In all, a total of 261 
aluminum passenger cars, are either 
in process of fabrication or on 


| order. 


In the automotive industry con- 
siderable emphasis is being placed 
on light alloy applications in trucks 
and trailers. Experiments now 
under way indicate the desirability 
of using aluminum axle housings for 
heavy duty vehicles. 

The marine field’s decided trend 
toward aluminum construction is 
exemplified in both cargo and pas- 
senger vessels. Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corporation, for example, recently 
completed aluminum stack houses 
for three combination passenger and 
cargo ships for the Mississippi Ship 
building Company, all now water 
borne. The first of the ships 
launched, 8.S. Del Norte, displaces 


| 18,000 tons and utilizes approxi 

| mately 40,000 pounds of aluminum 
| in her construction. This vessel also 
| carries aluminum life boats, swung 
| from aluminum davits. Quarter 
_ inch aluminum sheet was used in the 
| stack houses of these three ships. 


Two cargo passenger ships, now 
building for Bethlehem Steel Com 
pany at Alameda, California will 
employ 100% aluminum in the con- 
struction of their upper decks—an 
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Stuff jnnovation in marine construction. 
Several states are now actively in- | 
t cars terested in the use of aluminum | 
h the license plates for automobiles. Such | 
S per. a plate has been used by Connecticut | 
ot for since 1937 with highly satisfactory | 
ter. results. Important features are low | 
With mailing costs and economic mainte- | . 
both nance. Rhode Island has recently | : ; 
al in adopted aluminum plates and a - 
tand- number of other states are consider- —— 
néin- ing the move. 
a po- A recent development in the piano 
Oria- industry is the aluminum piano 
€ La. plite—a product representing the 
pros- culmination of many years of re- 
search. Thousands of these plates 
ace hive already been cast and are being 
installed in pianos destined for ship- Fs, gel BEITER LQUUIMUENT 
‘ae ment to all parts of the country. 
ese Aluminum piano plates retain the , . . 
ecp- musical om awh iron plates. : — agony wed ee pe 
the Hundreds of miscellaneous uses sn ie a ctiagoan Sag el 
‘oin- for aluminum are appearing, indi- is of superior construction and diame. 
vail: cutive of the increased interest which ; ‘ . 
thes nanufacturers are displaying in this 7 = SS. esa ie wig 
Ae versatile metal. These include every- rw ve ashe se sa age th to aaa 
oud thing from canoes to Christmas tree vane gir snomneiaaire paren work- 
“Ol ornaments. It is expected that the manship . . i knows his equipment will give 
ON nonths ahead may see_ rapidly better performance with less trouble, when fitted 
“2 ae fields eee for with Lunkenheimer Valves or other devices. 
atl aluminum as_ additions anu- Fig. 16 P : : 
her facturers ies ae wala "Globe pe cies d wince om age ae iv ee 
on utilizing this versatile metal. ae aay ane “a << naan 
: purchaser maximum results at minimum cost. 


Whenever and wherever you purchase power 
equipment units, you'll be wise to look for the 
Lunkenheimer name on valves and lubricators 
—a positive guide to value. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio, U.S.A. (Offices: New York 13, Chicago 6, 
Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. Export Department: 
318-322 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y.) 


Empire Builder, streamliner being built 
for the Great Northern Railway. 





@ Perhaps YOU Have A Product That 
Can Be Given This Added Sales Ad- 
vantage. If your products require the 











Fig. 1430 : : 
Mi " Iron Body use of valves, lubricators, air devices, 
Mill Ownership Changes Gate or boiler mountings, the name Lunken- i 


heimer on such equipment will provide 
extra sales appeal. For further informa- 
tion see your nearest LUNKENHEIMER 


(Continued from page 39) 





mediately are affecting manage- 





p ments, mostly men who grew up in DISTRIBUTOR. 

r the industry. Other impacts have 

DS hit, or in the South’s opinion almost 

2S inevitably will fall upon, the indus- 

i try’s suppliers, notably the cotton 

n brokers, warehousemen, repair 

0 shops and bankers. The textile mer- Ager” 

g chants of the North also cannot es- ye 

1 cape the change. 

e Through this process of integra- Fig. 1571 
. tion, many cotton mills themselves 150 tb. 
and finishing plants already have vacate 
been, and others may be, denied fur- | 

] ther access to long-established | L U “ 4 E NS ~~ E q MM E aq VA LV E Ss 





: sources of yarns and fabrics for BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES 
(Continued on page 74) | AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Mill Ownership Changes 


(Continued from page 73) 


processing. This great readjustment 
is quite upsetting—and the South 
never has hesitated to view with 
alarm. 

“Absentee management” always 
has been a fearful thing in Southern 
business opinion. But, since money 
talks and the Northern capitalists 
have the money, there is little that 
the South’s business can do about 
this admittedly unwanted flow of 
New York and New England and 
Pennsylvania financial power into 
the South. Somewhat disconsolate- 
ly, some Southern interests admit 
that only time can reveal the shake- 
up’s ultimate effects in an industry 


that has been built largely by 
Southern pioneers through trial 


and error. 

Deeper than that, there actually 
is a thread of resentment running 
through comments by many South- 
ern business leaders. The integra- 
tion is expected to spread its influ- 
ences rather soon upon Southern 
economy far beyond the cotton tex- 
tile industry. This resentment re- 
veals a clash of aims in economic 
philosophy and an opposition to un- 
certainties. 

Roots of this clash 
others: 

1. Fear that in the coming pinch 
absentee management may fail to 
measure up to economic stringencies 
and may withhold maximum effort 
to preserve the industrial position 
of raw cotton. 

2. Could outside interests aim at 
promotion of a new phase of ascend- 
ancy for synthetic fibre processing 
to the detriment of cotton? 

3. A unionization campaign has 
been declared, with ample finances 
promised, at a time when newly ar- 
rived managements are adopting 
uniformly friendly attitudes toward 
labor union demands in a region 
where native management long has 
sternly opposed unionization of the 
workers. 

As regards the “famine” that will 
follow the present “feast,” doubtful 
Southern business seems widely to 
be recalling vividly that Northern 
capital and management failed to 
preserve the Northern cotton tex- 
tile industry, which largely mi- 
grated to havens in the South. And, 
Southern business is experienced 


are, among 
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Texas Helium Plants 


(Continued from page 41) 


Largely because of the successful 
Navy campaign against submarines 
which had menaced Allied shipping 
in the Atlantic, military require- 
ments for helium declined during 
October 1944, and _ production 
dropped to about 10 million cubic 
feet monthly and continued at 
about that rate until VE-Day in 
May 1945. 

Iven before the defeat of Ger- 
many, however, a surplus of helium 
was accumulating and as a conser- 
vation move, this excess gas was 
piped back into the ground at the 


Government-owned Cliffside _ field 
near Amarillo, A 32-mile pipeline 
linking the Exell and Amarillo 


plants with the Cliffside field was 
placed in operation in January 
1945, and in the first year after its 
opening, more than 35 million cubic 
feet of helium was placed back into 
the field for future use. 

With the elimination of the sub- 
marine danger in the Atlantic after 
the defeat of Germany and im- 


proved conditions in the Pacific, the 
wartime job of producing helium 
was virtually completed and _ }ro- 
duction activities at the Cunning- 
ham and Amarillo plants were sus- 
pended in July 1945. Since then, 
current needs have been supplied 
by the Exell and Otis plants. 

The Amarillo plant is being mi in- 
tained in standby condition for ‘mn- 
mediate resumption of production 
on short notice, but the war-built 
Cunningham plant has been is- 
mantled and the equipment utilized 
in other Bureau plants or by otier 
Government agencies. The Ama: il- 
lo plant, however, continues as tie 
headquarters for an  expandi'ig 
helium research program. 

Two of the Navy’s standard tye 
patrol blimps set a 1,900-mile ni n- 
stop record for nonrigid airships in 
the summer of 1944 by flying to tie 
Mediterranean area from New- 
foundland to join six other nonrig'd 
type craft dispatched for antisu)- 
marine and convoy duty. 








enough to realize that failure of ab- 
sentee management in a time of eco- 
nomic stress would be an aggravat- 
ing factor of first magnitude in the 
fortunes of the whole South. 
Furthermore, hard-headed South- 
ern business frequently wonders 
how can Northern owners expect to 
operate with financial success a mill 
company for whose common stock 
$860 a share was paid (a total of 
$3,010,000) when the stock had been 
publicly quoted at $200 per share? 
Amid this controversy, Southern 
business is well informed that the 
struggle between raw cotton and 
synthetic fibres rapidly is being in- 
tensified. Only a “couple of years of 
grace” are allowed by one authority 
for the South and its cotton growers 
to develop a cotton production pro- 
gram that will meet synthetics’ com- 
petition. That is the firm opinion of 
J. A. Shanklin of Raleigh, N. C.. 
State College cotton specialist. 
Somewhat — fatalistically, Mr. 
Shanklin adds: “Cotton always has 
been more or less in a state of emer- 
gency.” He deplores present high 
cotton prices as strengthening syn- 
thetics’ competitive position. 
Here’s another angle: “The only 


MAN 


UFACTURERS 





way for cotton to survive the com- 
petition of synthetics is to double 
our national yield per acre.” Thiit 
is the opinion of John M. Little of 
Union, 8. C., lately president of the 
Atlantic Cotton Association, an or 


ganization of brokers, shippers. 
warehousemen and related inter 


ests. He points out that viscose 
rayon fiber sold at 25 cents a pound 
in 1939, when cotton sold at 9 cents. 
and rayon still sells at 25 cents, 
while cotton is around 27 cents. 

Those two men live by the cotton 
growers. An outstanding figure 
who lives with the cotton manufac 
turers is even more blunt in his ex 
pressions. “It is a rather sickly pic 
ture for the Southern cotton farm 
er,” says Dr. William P. Jacobs. 
president. of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. His of 
fices are at Charlotte, N. C., in the 
center of the South’s densest textile 
industrialization. 

Related to those views, Ben ¢. 
Parrish of the National Cotton 
Council, is insistent that “the im 
research in 


portance of scientific 


behalf of 


estimated.” 


cotton cannot be over 
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Addition to the 
Brunswick, Ga. 
plant of the 


HERCULES 
POWDER 
COMPANY 


ELECTRIC 
ARC 
WELDED 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 
THE AETNA STEEL COMPANY, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL °T D and BRIDGES 


Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work 


@® Carolina Steel and Iron Company 


Capacity 1200 tons per month. 
Greensboro North Carolina 


S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


LAMORGA 


PIPE can FOUNDRY CQ 


N 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 








C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 


Specializing in 
Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 

















BELMONT |RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 


Cross Ties 


Also Wolmanized Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 





Atlantic Creosoting Co., inc 
Norfolk, Savannah, New York 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
h, Ga.; Jack . Tean., and Norfolk, Va. 
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MARION SOOT BLOWERS 

modernize boilers right now! 

They do this work: 

el boiler 
flexibility 

@ Save 5 to 10 percent on fuel 
bills 

e Do the job mechanically and 
quickly 

@ Blow out soot deposits with- 

out injury to baffles 


ity and 








@ Soot slows boilers down. MARION SOOT 
BLOWERS eliminate stubborn soot with mini- 
mum waste of steam. Type “‘F” for water tube 
boilers blows in any length of arc from 15 to 345 
degrees. No lugs, stops, pawls, nor pins. ‘‘Keeps 
on Rollin’ ’’ to right or left as desired. Favorites 
with skilled engineers and power plant owners, 
MARION SOOT BLOWERS are made for all sizes 
and types of boilers. Parts are interchangeable. 
Continuous service with low replacement and 















repair cost. 





Write for Specifications and Prices 
Save Coal, Time and Worry 


Marion Machine, Foundry and Supply Co. - Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 























KEEP YOUR BELTS RUNNING 


1. Inspect your belts and fastenings frequently. 
2. If you find that the lacing is badly worn and the belt 
joint is badly frayed or worn relace the belt with Alligator 
Steel Belt Lacing. 

3. Don't throw worn belting away. Worn belting can be 
reconditioned or you can easily make up a serviceable belt 
by cutting out the best sections of old belts and then splicing 
them together with Alligator Steel Belt Lacing. 


4. Be sure and use the size of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
recommended for the thickness of belt to be spliced. 

5. Where belts are to be laced that are wider than the 
standard lengths of 6, 8 or 12 inches, Alligator Belt Lacing 
is available in continuous lengths for any width of belt. 
The continuous length is easier to apply and makes a more 
uniform and longer lasting joint. 

6. Write for our Bulletin A-60 that gives complete details 
on how to lace flat belts of leather, rubber, balata, canvas, 
from 1/16” to 5/8” thick and as wide as they come. 


JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT 


@ Lacing can be applied 
right at the location of 
the belt without even 
taking the belt off the 
line shaft. Alligator has 
strength with long life, 
compression grip, is 
smooth on both faces and 
the joint is easy to take 
apart at any time re- 
gardless of the amount 
of wear. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO., 4690 Lexington St., Chicago 


ALLIGATOR 


STEEL BELT LACING 


For more than 30 years the most universally used steel belt lacing in the world 















































(Continued from page 68) 
states that “While 73 per cent of the public agree 
that problems of trade between countries may often 
contribute to war, 65 per cent advocate in principle 
the regulation of international trade by a world union 
and 57 per cent favored the United States joining a 
union of nations with that understanding. When the 
problem is put squarely in terms of United: States 
production and protective tariffs, however, only a 
minority (28 per cent) believe this country should 
sacrifice certain economic interests even for the suke 
of a world union.” In other words, maybe our peo;le 
are getting a little tired of the old cycle of fight ’em, 
feed ’em, finance ’em, and fight.’em again. 





According to a Twentieth Century Fund stuiy, 
America’s ten most important export. items prior ‘0 
the war were, in order of value: cotton, tobac:o, 
petroleum, fruits and nuts, automobiles and pars, 
copper, meats and fats, industrial machinery, luml-r 
products, and furs. It is interesting to note that tie 
top three of these are derived almost entirely fre in 
the South. 





What do taxes do to incentive? Let’s look at :t 
this way. The power of an individual to spend his 
income as he sees fit is the incentive behind that inci- 
vidual’s working. The individual measures, cov- 
sciously or unconsciously, his income in terms of wh:'t 
it will buy. Thus the half dollar that a small boy ge's 
for mowing the lawn is not a monetary unit, but ten 
ice cream cones. 

When the government levies a tax on that income, 
a certain extent of it is removing the incentive pri 
vided by an individual’s exercise of preference. Going 
back to our example of a small boy, each ten per cent 
of tax on his half dollar means that he gets one les 
ice cream cone. He’ll probably continue to mow the 
lawn for nine, eight, or even five ice cream cones, but 
somewhere along the line the point will be reached 
where he would rather go swimming. 








Congress holds the purse strings of the nation. That 
it holds them loosely and, worse, haphazardly, is one 
of the major distresses of thinking people of this 
country. A solution to this situation has been pro 
posed by the joint committee on reorganization of 
Congress. We reproduce it here, verbatim from the 
report of the committee: 

“That by joint action the Revenue and Appropria- 
tions committees of both Houses submit to the Con- 
gress within 60 days after each session opens (or by 
April 15) a concurrent resolution setting over-all Fed- 
eral receipts and expenditures (estimated) for the 
coming fiscal year. If total expenditures recommend- 
ed exceed estimated income, Congress should be re- 
quired by record vote to authorize creation of addi- 
tional Federal debt in the amount of the excess. All 
appropriations, excepting those of a permanent na- 
ture, interest on the public debt, veterans’ pensions 
and benefits, trust expenditures, and public debt re- 
tirement, would be reduced by a uniform percentage 
in case total appropriations exceeded the amount of 
the approved budget. figure.” 
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prompt 


gear 
deliveries .- 


a leg-up for the competitive race 


If you're trying to get the jump on competition 
through early production, early sales, early profits— 
and if you need gears cut to your specifications, call in 
Earle. By specifying Earle Gears you'll get good 
deliveries and a lot more. You'll get better power 
transmission, smooth quiet operation, maximum 
strength, long service life and all at a price that will 
help keep your product competitive. Earle cuts gears 
of all types to specification, in all practical materials 
and in diameters from inches up to 30 feet. Send us 
your drawings or specifications for quotation. 

The Earle Gear & Machine Co., 4719 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Sales Offices: 149 Broadway, New York6, N.Y. « 901 Davis Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 





SPUR, BEVEL, WORM, SPIRAL, HERRINGBONE AND RACK, ETC. 











SIBLE SHAFT S-98 sR 5 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
OUR FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
High Quality Only. One hundred twenty-five types and sizes. 


Ye to 3 H. P. 


Vertical and Horizontal 


Rotary Files 
Rotary Cutters 


Type 
MY4—% H.P. 





Over three hundred attach- 
ments. 


One machine for many 

classes of work by secur- 

ing various attachments to 
fit the job. 








Type M7A—1', H.P. 


The largest exclusive 
manufacturers of 
Flexible Shaft 
Equipment 





SEND FOR OUR 
NEW 
CATALOG No. 29 








N. A. STRAND & COMPANY 
5012 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL., U.S.A. 





THE CROSSROAD 
TO BETTER CONTROL PERFORMANCE 





A COMPLETE LINE OF CONTROLS AVAILABLE FOR ALL AUTOMATIC HEAT REQUIRE- 
MENTS. THEY GIVE THE KIND OF SERVICE THAT MAKES SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. 
+ MERCOID TWO-WIRE SYSTEM SIMPLIFIES INSTALLATION. THE SEALED MERCURY 








THE MERCOID CORPORATION -: 4201 BELMONT AVENUE: CHICAGO: 41 - ILLINO!S 
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; CONTACT SWITCHES, USED IN MERCOID CONTROLS, ELIMINATE CONTACT TROUBLE : 
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Wr. Fillet Weld 


FLOORS ’EM... 
BIG OR SMALL 


e Mr. Fillet Weld is a real 
champion when it comes 
to laying out open steel 
flooring in your plant. And, 
he measures up to all sizes, 
be they large or small areas. 


when you want a winner 
select BATESeGRATES 


Fillet Welded BATES open 
steel flooring, with the Hex 
Bar design, have these out- 
standing qualities: 


@ Longer lasting—Fillet 
Welding of the Hex Bars to 
the main bars produces a 
grating which exceeds all 
former strength standards. 


© Safer — the Hex Bar, Fillet 
Welded to the main bar, 
provides a clean, crisp sur- 
face for sure footing. 


© Better light and ventila- 
tion—the Hex Bar, Fillet 
Welded BATES « GRATES 
design allows more light and 
air to come through. 


for stair treads, open 
steel flooring, floor armor 
and bridge decking... 





Get a Bid from BATES 





Oklahoma City Industry 

(Continued from page 66) 
in the way of the full construction 
tide demanded. As examples of 
buildings now under construction 
are the following: Borden Company 
$250,000 milk processing plant; W & 
W Steel Company $100,000 fabricat- 
ing plant; three large automobile 
showrooms, at least one of which 
will cost $250,000. Building permits 
within the city limits range from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 monthly 
with probably as much more within 
the metropolitan area outside the 
city limits. 

Office space is 95 per cent occu- 
pied. In 1945 a total of 86 new firms 
of all types moved into or started 
operations in Oklahoma City. With- 
in the last three years oil produc- 
ing companies and allied enterprises 
have expanded heavily with regional 
production, land and_ geological 
offices predominating. Several ma- 
jor firms are now increasing the 
offices and personnel established 
within this period. 

Expansion of facilities of the fed- 
eral government in the city is exten- 


sive. A $5,000,000 annex to the pres. 
ent federal building and postoffice 
has been announced; a 1,000-bed 
Veterans’ Hospital will be built soon 
and Veterans’ Administration offices 
are being greatly enlarged. 


In November and December, 11145, 
city and county bond issues totaling 
$25,000,000 were voted to provide 
new and expanded facilities for sew- 
age disposal, storm sewers, waiter 
distribution, public schools and ihe 
city fire department. County hi-h- 
ways, parks and a new city library 
are also on the construction pvo- 
gram. 

As a spur to continued industr al 
development a corporation capit:l- 
ized at $500,000 has just ben 
formed by local business leaders ‘o 
provide made-to-order facilities {or 
industrial operations of all typ:s. 
Approximately one-third of tie 
capitalization is already paid :1. 
The corporation plans to develop oe 
or more industrial districts and ‘o 
erect commercial and industrial 
buildings for lease or sale on :in 
amortized basis. While fostered !\y 

(Continued on page 80) 





All-welded sand barge of two sand compartments 





Builders of steel, 


for rivers and 


harbors. 





\ 


all-welded and riveted 


floating equipment 


BARGES 
CAR FLOATS 
PONTOONS 
DERRICK HULLS 
DREDGE AND 
TOWBOAT HULLS 
STEEL DRY DOCKS 
GATES 

LOCKS 











Ways at Ambridge, Pa., and Trenton, N. J. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


MANUFACTURERS 
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“muaoena’] G CREENS 


CHAIN HOISTS and TROLLEYS % Perforated Metal 


ANY METAL e ANY PERFORATION 
The Timken Malleable Iron Chain Hoist. | | 


Built to Carry the Load. : 





Write for Catalogue. 
PHILA. CHAIN BLOCK & MFG. CO. The . . 
Mascher and bowed rg sa po (22), Pa. H ro | r r | @) 1 Ke) Nn é& i NG 
mY... | Sen CRATING i & 0. 


403 Bankers Mortgage Bldg., Houston, Tex. 5631 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


meget Ue tee 
CONSULT US FIRST METALS 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
OR SUBMIT BLUE PRINTS 



























Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester (11), N. Y. 










SAMUELJ.SHIMERESONS Mitton Pa. 


































Hexagon Head Cap Screws Hexagon Semi-Finished Nuts P E R F Oo R A T E D 


Special Screw Machine Products METALS 
to blue print or sample. For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 


perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Mw. West Screw Propucts 


¢ Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
0. 


=! 















= Sib Park Ave. ST 
i St. Louis 10, 
Missouri 











INCREASE YOUR HORSEPOWER WITH 


RIZED COAL 


Reduced Fuel Bills Guaranteed Savings 


WARRIOR UNIT PULVERIZER 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Fue Erriciency Ewnciycerinc Company 


Combustion Engineers 
BIRMINGHAM 1, ALA. 
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Oklahoma City Industry 


(Continued from page 78) 


the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce, the corporation is strict- 
ly a profit making operation and its 
business will be so conducted. 

The corporation was formed and 
plans laid for development of in- 
dustrial districts after extensive 
surveys of similar projects in other 
cities. As an indication of the atti- 
tude of the city’s business leaders 





toward industrial development here, 


- nearly $400,000 of the $500,000 capi- 


tal was subscribed at one noon 
luncheon about a month ago. 

The list of Oklahoma City indus- 
tries planning expansions includes 
virtually every one in the Metropoli- 
tan area. The only barrier to a tide 
of enlargements which would set a 
record in this city already noted for 
its rapid advancement, is the lack of 
new machines, parts, building sup- 
plies and current sales and pricing 
problems. 








Gary-Riveted Grating 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours fer the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


33 Gary Stair Treads 








Savannah Ship Plant 
(Continued from page 49) 

W. L. Mingledorff, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, says: 
“The Savannah Machine and Foun. 
dry Company has grown big through 
doing little things well. We will con- 
tinue to give care, patience and ac- 
curacy, as well as promptness. to 
jobs entrusted to us.” 

With an excellent record of 29 
fighting ships for Uncle Sam’s Niivy 
and numerous emergency repairs to 
war-damaged vessels behind them, 
with their hing pcg awarcved 
Army and Navy E flag, with fur 
stars, proudly displayed from its 
high staff, the workers of the Ccm- 
pany challenge the South to g¢.ve 
them the tough jobs in metal or 
wood. 


“Steel in the W 








GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDE 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
J h P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 
LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

















m><PERIENCED PERSONNEL 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Let us bid on your post war products. A modern, well 
equipped plant plus experienced personnel facilitate 


production and keep prices low. Send us your blue- 
prints and we will be pleased to mail you an estimate 
on your needs. 


1312 RUSSELL ST. 
© BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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Gates—Intake, Sluiceway and Spillway 
Hydraulic Turbines — Francis and 


Propeller Types 
Rack Rakes 


Trash Racks 


Valves—Pipe Line and Penstock 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





Machinery Manufacturers: 


‘‘Industrial’’ Gears come from a plant entirely devoted to the manufacture of 
fine gears. The tool equipment has been continuously replaced until it is now 
95% new. The inspection and testing equipment is complete. Each machinist 
in cur plant is a craftsman. Each man can set up his own machine. The 
plant layout is excellent, our production efficient, our shop organization capable. 
Our principal men have devoted thair lives to the manufacture of fine gears. 


The Quality and Service we cffer you will reduce your assembly time. We 
provide you accurate gears to your exact specification when you need them. 


As “‘Industrial’’ Gears become a part of your machines they increase your 
assurance of successful operation in the hands of users. 


WRITE US on your letterhead for Catalog and Handbook 





INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. ciitage"24. titiness 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fine Cut Gears for Machinery Builders: Spur, Helical, Bevel, Mitre, 
Werms, Worm Gears, Racks, Silent Chain Wheels and Special 
Sprockets. 








Reversible Hammer Mills 
Impactors 
Single Rolls 
Granulators 
Bradford Breakers 
Bradford Hammermills 
Log Washers 


ALL HEAVY DUTY 
STEELBUILT 





PHILADELPHIA 7, PA., Liberty Trust Building 
New York - Chicago - Pittsburgh - Los Angeles 








Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Automatic — Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


P. O. BOX 28 EAST POINT, GA. 











STERLING BABBITT 


FOR CRUSHER BEARINGS 


Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 
Countershaft Bushings — Socket Liners 


SLAB ZINC 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 
P. O. Box 1336 ATLANTA, GA. 

















GEARS: of ALL TYPES and COMBINA- 
TIONS and GEAR TOOTH SPECIALITIES 
from any metals to close tolerances can be 
produced to specifications of interchange- 
ability 

Simplicity of design, coupled 
with quality materials and en- 
gineering skill produce GEARS 
and SPROCKETS of accurate ma- 
chining and rugged durability. 















SPROCKETS: of ALL KINDS made to 
specifications from various metals, including 
Steels and Alloy Steels, Cast Iron, Bronze, 
Stainless and Duraluminum. 


Our engineers will be glad to 
know of your special require- 
ments and will submit reliable 
recommendations designed to in- 
crease plant efficiency at worth- 
pe savings. Let us hear from 













Established 1885 THE SLAYSMAN COMPANY incorporated 1937 





APRIL 





‘Engineers » MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL GEARS + Machinists 


801- 813 EAST PRATT STREET 
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BALTIMORE 2, MD. 













Chattanooga Research Institute 


(Continued from page 70) 


tries, agencies or individuals have a 
common interest, programs of re- 
search may be sponsored in which 
the benefits derived from investiga- 
tions will become the joint property 
of the sponsorship group. This part 
of the plan makes possible large 
scale research over long periods at 
moderate cost to each. 





Operation of the Institute is to be 
on a non-profit basis, the cost to any 
sponsor to be the actual cost of mak- 
ing the investigation—the salary of 
the technologists for the period of 
investigation, plus cost of any spe- 
cial materials or equipment that 
may be required, together with a 
proportionate share of the overhead 
and supervisory expenses, 
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Every coil of Johnson Music Wire is 


All discoveries resulting from 
projects financed by sponsors will 
he held in strict confidence, and any 
patents resulting from the discoy- 
eries will be assigned to the sponsor. 
ing agency. Due to this confidential 
aspect of projects, only one problem 
on a specific subject will be open for 
investigation at any one time. The 
Institute reserves the right to pub- 
lish any part of the results of an in- 
vestigation two years after applica- 
tion for any letters-patent from the 
United States or other countries. jn 
cases where no patent is involve, 


| the Institute may publish, with tlhe 
| consent of the sponsor and Directo:, 
| the results of investigations having 
| sufficient scientific value. 


To assist the Institute in achie.- 
ing its purpose, an advisory commi- 


| tee of community leaders has been 


formed, consisting of: William 1:. 
Brock, Jr., president Brock Candy 
Company; L. Hardwick Caldwell, 
president Tennessee Stove Work.; 
Irvine W. Grote, head of the Chem- 
istry Department of University of 
Chattanooga; John L. Hutcheson, 
vice president Peerless Woolen 
Mills; Joseph H. Lane, president 
Cavalier Corporation; W. Donald 
Munson, vice president Southern 
Chemical Cotton Company ; Lupton 


Patten, president Chattanoova 
Medicine Company; Emerson 1’. 
Poste, consulting chemical engi 
neer; and Murray Raney, presiden! 
Gilman Paint and Varnish Com 
pany. 


tested by winding several coil springs 
from wire taken from each end of the 
coil. Springs must show uniform pitch 
when stretched to 3 or 4 times normal 
length. Test springs are attached to 
each end of the coil you receive. Here 
is one of the many reasons for the in- 
dividuality of Johnson's XLO Music 
Wire. 





Riverside & Dan River Statement 

Net profit after taxes of $1,338,923 for the 
1945 calendar year was reported to stock 
holders by George S. Harris, president of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc 
After provision for the payment of the six 
per cent dividend on the 75,000 shares of 
preferred stock, this leaves earnings equiva 
lent to $2.96 a share on the 300,000 shares of 
common stock. 


por Z, 


2. Bethanized of 


Wire Ends That Show 
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ATLAS FENCE COMPANY ATLAS Wg 


Mfrs. Fence, Gates, Wire Window Guards, Wire Partitions WA Wi PHONE ay 
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JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 
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ATLAS FENCE 
Resists Corrosion 


Because of the way it is manufactured and installed ...and because 
of the bethanized* wire from which it is made... Atlas Chain Link 
Fence delivers years of added service. Electrolytic application bonds 
the heavy zinc coating into the steel and produces uniform covering 
of the wire. No thin spots for rust to start. Installed anywhere by our 
factory-trained crews. 
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